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The French Persecution. 


> 


WE do not need to apologize for returning to the subject of the 
French persecution. It is the subject which is closest to our 
hearts just now, closer, if possible, than that of the fates in 
store for our Catholic schools at home, and we cannot but watch 
the development of the movement with the keenest interest. 
That the situation which has resulted since the Law of Separa- 
tion came into effect is most cruel and deplorable, few will be 
prepared to deny, nor is it the policy of the present French 
Government and its supporters to deny it. On December 12th, 
not only did the dudget cultuel stop, but the entire property of 
the Church, not merely that which it had before the Revolution, 
but all that it had built or acquired since that time with funds 


supplied by the liberality of its own children—its church 
buildings, its episcopal palaces and presbyteries, its seminaries, 
petits et grands, with all their appurtenances and revenues, passed 


or of the communes. The Bishops were forthwith ejected from 
their residences, the seminarists and their professors from their 
colleges—these without any conditions of retention being offered 
them. The local authorities were to deal with the clergy, and 
could allow them to remain as tenants on p7yment of rent, but 
as to pay rent would have been to acknowledge the validity of 
the confiscation, they have refused on principle to accept these 
terms, and have awaited an expulsion which in very many 
places has been already executed, but in others delayed either 
because the J/azres shrank from the odium of such a step or 
the communes were Catholic in their dispositions. It was 
supposed at first that the churches now belonging to the 
Communes might be employed as the local authorities thought 
fit, and some of them were shut up. But the Government, 
evidently anxious lest the people, neglectful as they are of 
religious duties themselves, should be too irate if public worship 
were to cease altogether, suddenly discovered that, though the 
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proprietorship in the churches had changed, it was held under 
condition that the purpose of their erection should be respected ; 
and hence prescribed that they must still continue to be left open 
for Divine worship. This would seem to involve that the Catholics 
were free to continue their services in the ancient buildings, and 
that is what they have everywhere done, though on the ground 
not so much that this concession had been made to them, but 
that the churches were theirs, and they intended to cling to them 
till they were actually excluded. Accordingly, the services 
have gone on as before, and with increased rather than 
diminished attendances in many places, but not without 
serious hardships to those concerned. In some places the 
Maires have claimed to keep the keys of the churches, which 
means, of course, at the very least, that the Blessed Sacrament 
cannot be reserved in them. In others, they have claimed to 
fix the times and modes of service, to restrict the priest 
in the time to be given for preparing children for First 
Communion, to impose high fees payable to themselves for 
the religious celebration of marriages, and this in addition to 
fees already exacted by them for the civil ceremonies. Jn other 
cases they have presumed to stop funerals, and insist that the 
interments shall henceforth be civil. In one case, and that in 
Bossuet’s native town of Dijon, the J/azre, unasked, intruded 
on the rites of the catafalque, and on the mourning of the 
bereaved relatives, with one of those windy orations which, with 
the French anti-clerical, serve as substitutes for the consolations 
of religion. Very generally they have instituted proceedings 
against the priests for officiating without having first made the 
declaration which the Holy See has forbidden; and so the 
country has seen in all its four quarters the spectacle of priests, 
with instructive variety, here acquitted and there fined for 
doing what the churches were supposed to be left open on 
purpose that they might do. This meant that there was 
uncertainty in the law, an uncertainty which by leaving its 
interpretation to so many local authorities led a speaker in 
the Chamber of Deputies to say that instead of one Separa- 
tion Act there were now 36,000 in working. The Govern- 
ment has, however, done something for the removal of this 
impasse, and apparently by the new Law of January 2, 1907— 
especially if, as seems probable, it is to be supplemented by 
M. Flandin’s still newer projét de loi now under discussion—it 
will be recognized that priest and people are free legally, apart 
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from any declaration whatever, to hold their usual services 
and sacramental administrations in their own churches. To 
have wrested this much of a foothold in the churches from 
a reluctant Government is a point gained by the steady 
adherence of the Catholics to their principles; but it must 
be remembered how much is still wanting of what is essential 
to the carrying on of the Church's life and work. Even 
this slight foothold is precarious, since it is to endure only 
till some d/ocard Government deems it safe to indulge its 
anti-clericalism to the extent of “disaffecting” the churches, 
which it will probably do one by one. The Catholics may 
also be ejected, by the advent of any suspended or apostate 
priest who can get a few like-minded persons to form an 
Association Cultuelle, and claim the church and its property 
under that title. This has actually happened at Culey, where 
an Association Cultuelle of the kind forbidden by the Pope was 
formed by a suspended priest, whom it appointed to the parish. 
The local authorities made no difficulty in entering this 
Association as valid, and the lawful priest was ejected, his flock 
following him. The same may soon happen in many churches 
at Paris, where a M. Laloy,a young commercial traveller, has 
got together an Association for which he has obtained acceptance 
and registration at the Prefecture. His modest intention, as 
announced by himself, is to acquire possession in this way, and 
provide priests under the control of his Associations, in all the 
churches of Paris. He makes a beginning with St. Louis 
d’Antin.! And even where the Catholics are unmolested in this 
way the Law of January, 1907, only allows them to be in the 
churches on sufferance and without the right to perform any 
act of administration ; whilst on the other hand they are likely 
to be charged with the expenses of maintaining both the 
services and the fabrics, though forewarned that any collections 
made in the churches for this or other purposes will be 
claimed by the Communal authorities as belonging to them. 
And then there is the great problem how to maintain the 
40,000 clergy thus suddenly bereft of their means of support, 
and still more how to maintain the supply of clergy, the 
seminaries being dispersed, and even where re-formed in new 
abodes confronted by the prospect of a forthcoming Law which 
is to restrict more than ever the right of teaching outside the 
State schools. 


1 See the Univers for January 22nd, where the text of his letter to the Curé of 
St. Louis d’Antin is given. 
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Such is the forlorn state to which within the period of a 
few short weeks the venerable Church of France has been 
reduced by what M. Briand has mockingly called his “blows 
of liberty.” Still, that he is not pleased with the result is 
evident not merely, as we have said, by his partial efforts to 
relieve the situation, but by his excessive anxiety to make out 
that his own intentions were to give the Catholics every facility 
their consciences could demand, and that it is only the perversity 
and political egotism of the Holy See which has precipitated 
the catastrophe. His reasons for wishing to put this face upon 
the action of his party are clearly perceived by the Catholics 
of France. They understand their country, and perceive, and 
see that he perceives, that, the result of the elections notwith- 
standing, there is an underlying mass of Catholicism in the 
country which can stand a good deal, but will not stand a 
general closing of the churches. He felt, they see, that he 
must proceed craftily. Let the Catholics be made to form for 
themselves a system of Associations Cultuelles on the lines that 
his Law prescribed, and soon they would become involved in 
a variety of domestic quarrels and schisms which must hamper 
their action and sap their strength. Meanwhile the State 
schools would continue their work of dechristianizing the rising 
generations until in no long time Catholicism would expire of 
itself through the failure of its internal vitality. It is just this 
shrewd calculation, however, which has been falsified by the 
discernment of the Holy See and the Bishops who perceived 
the trap, and by the splendid unity of the clergy and laity who 
at their bidding have refused to walk into it, though at the 
sacrifice of all their venerable churches and institutions, and of 
so many cherished liberties. Let us honour them as they 
deserve for setting us such an example of the reality of Catholic 
faith and loyalty in an unbelieving and self-seeking age, and 
let us support them at least by our prayers and expressions of 
sympathy, if in our own poverty we can render them but little 
material help. 

We are not assuming without warrant that, in conceding the 
Associations Cultuelles, and, in default of their acceptance, 
conceding churches confiscated but still left open for worship, 
M. Briand was actuated by no conciliatory spirit, but was simply 
pursuing his destructive aims by the methods which seemed 
to him best calculated to ensure ultimate success. Nor are 
we assuming without warrant that Pius X., in directing the 
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refusal of these concessions, was actuated by worthy motives 
and not by the unscrupulous wish to disturb a peaceful country. 
Both these points were sufficiently explained in our previous 
article, and have since then been admirably discussed by 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward in the Nineteenth Century and After for 
January.! 

Nor should we return to this branch of the subject, were it 
not becoming to take note of the further confirmation of the 
justice of the Pope’s action which has accumulated during the 
past month. In the first place we have had a wholly unexpected 
expression of opinion from no less a person than the original 
author of the Separation Law. M. Combes, writing to the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, finds fault with the present 
Ministry for unintelligent legislation. It is not that he would, 
if himself in office, give the Catholics any better terms, appar- 
ently he would have given them worse. But he charges his 
successors with having brought the Government of the country 
into an impossible position through incapacity to understand 
the mentality of Catholics. They have been prodigal, too 
prodigal, he thinks, of friendly overtures and liberal concessions, 
and they are smitten with astonishment that the Pope, and with 
him the French Catholics as a united body, should have spurned 
the overtures and rejected the concessions. Had they taken 
more pains to study Catholic belief they would not have fallen 
into this error or felt this surprise. In thus introducing his 
remarks M. Combes is consistent with himself, as a_ bitter 
enemy of the religion which trained him and gave him his 
start in life. But what is of interest is that in sustaining his 
criticism of the present Ministry he affirms just the very points 
on which the Catholics have been insisting, and which the English 
Press, in its apology for M. Briand, has been denying. 


A grave initial error [he writes] has been committed by the authors 
of the Separation Law; the source of which is in their involuntary 
ignorance or misconception of Catholic doctrine. Their conception 
is marked throughout by a respect for religious communions as laudable 
as it is sincere. But this very respect, in not distinguishing between 


! Mention should also be made of the excellent articles in the Saturday Review, 
and of articles in the Birmingham Daily Post and the Yorkshire Post, which amidst the 
chorus of newspaper misrepresentation have ventured to be impartial in their 
judgments. The Zimes’ Rome correspondent deserves also the thanks of English 
Catholics for correcting from authentic sources of information the vagaries of his 
Paris colleague. 
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them has tended to destroy the effect of their good intentions. In 
legislating for the different cults as though they were uniform, and in 
applying the same rules to them all, they do violence, at least in the 
case of one of them, to their essence. The famous theory of 
Associations Cultuelles . . . accords ill with the leading principle of 
Catholic belief, though it may accord well, or rather just because it 
accords well, with the leading principle of the Protestant and Jewish 
cults. The Catholic communion rests on the sovereign authority of 
an infallible head. From this authority alone it draws its warrant and 
its duration. The other two communions have for their warrant, in 
unequal degrees, the free adhesion of their members, and their direct 
participation in the administration of their cult. It is indeed 
stipulated by Article 1V. of the Separation Law that the Associations 
Cultuelles which are allowed to benefit under the Law must be in 
conformity with the organization of the cult. But this concession, 
made originally, and without reserve, at the instance of the speakers 
in the Chamber on the Catholic side, was afterwards partly reconsidered, 
and, to tell the truth, disfigured, or nearly so, under pressure from the 
Radicals. . . with the result that it had lost its power to render the clause 
acceptable to the Church, in view of the system exacted in the forma- 
tion of the Associations Cultuelles. . . . For, instead of providing for 
an initiative from above in the constitution of these associations, they 
look to the initiative of simple laymen, as if, in keeping with Catholic 
doctrine, simple laymen could substitute their initiative for that of their 
pastor. Instead of leaving it to the pastors, and especially to the 
chief pastor, to organize these associations, they subordinate the 
pastors to their flocks. It is the flock which is to lead its pastors 
through the fertile pastures, and the rich properties of their revenue. It 
is the flock which is to administer these goods, and hold on occasion, 
when the desire seizes it, the sweet morsel high up for the pastors to 
reach at. 


And on these grounds he repudiates as childish the conten- 
tion so readily accepted by the English papers, that in rejecting 
the Associations clause Pius X. has been actuated by motives 
other than purely religious. 


I believe myself to have now demonstrated that the refusal of 
Pius X. to accept the organizations of Associations Cultuelles prescribed 
by the Law of 1905, was motived by a consciousness of his duties 
to his Church. It is childish to describe it as obstinacy, or to set 
it down to his personal character when the man himself is dominated 
and controlled by a doctrine not less unchangeable than irresistible. 
Let me repeat it, the intransigence of the Pope is an intransigence of 
doctrine. 


Even on the question of the comparative acceptability of 
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the proposed French and the German Associations M. Combes 
feels bound to justify Pius X. as against his critics. 

The comparison [he says] is illusory. It served to furnish an 
argument for the tribune, but it cannot hold up against a serious 
examination. The German Associations Cultuelles have not to be 
separated from the general organization of the Catholic religion in 
Germany. When some modifications of this organization were 
attempted by Prince Bismark the result was to provoke a most 
obstinate and acute conflict between the Pope and the German Empire ; 
nor was that conflict ended until after repeated negotiations had issued 
in an agreement between the two Powers." 


M. Briand was naturally irritated by criticisms coming from 
such a quarter, and destroying all the subterfuges on which he 
was relying, but in his own subsequent communication to the 
Neue Freie Presse, of January 18th, he had no difficulty in 
showing that M. Combes’ own projected law of separation was 
open, and still more open, to the censures he was now bestowing 
on others. Of the two legislators M. Briand, though harsh 
enough in all conscience, is probably the milder persecutor, 
and it is clearer than possibly M. Combes himself is aware, 
that his one motive in thus seeking to undermine the credit 
of his rivals was to pave the way for his own return to power, 
or at all events to pay off a grudge against those who have 
been preferred to him. 

That, however, does not diminish the utility of his criticisms 
for our purpose. Though they may have no value as utterances 
of an honest conviction, they have an agreeable piquancy as 
coming from sucha source. But their real value lies in this, 
that they show a perfect appreciation of the reasons for the 
Pope’s rejection of the Associations, and of the obligation which 
from his standpoint these reasons must have imposed upon him ; 
and that they testify in consequence to the injustice of the 
Separation Law and the unreality of M. Briand’s plea that he 
offered the Catholics all that on the principles of their religion 
they could reasonably demand. For M. Briand’s insidious 
contention, it must be remembered, is that he has treated the 
Catholics most generously, that he has not confiscated a single 
sou of their Church property, but has only taken over as ves 
nullius property which they preferred to abandon rather than 
submit to the few harmless forms which the Law had provided 
for them. 


1 Translated from Za Croix of January 14th. 
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It is refreshing to pass from the acknowledgments of these 
jealous political rivals to Pius X.’s sad but dignified reaffirmation 
of his own motives in his Encyclical of January 6th, an 
Encyclical addressed this time “to the Cardinals, Archbishops, 
Bishops, clergy and people of France.” 

He begins with a moving reassurance of the fulness of his 
sympathy with the sufferers. 

Once more the events which have been hurried on in your noble 
country lead Us to address a word to the Church of France to sustain 
her in her trials and to console her in her grief. It is when the sons 
are suffering that the Father’s heart ought most of all to be turned 
towards them, and so it is most of all when We see you suffering that 
the floods of tenderness should burst forth copiously from the depths 
of Our paternal heart, and reach you overflowing with encouragement 
and sweetness. ‘Those afflictions, venerable brethren and most dear 
sons, have at the present time a mournful echo over the whole Church 
Catholic, but We ourselves feel them still more keenly, and sympathize 
with you with a tenderness which, growing with the growth of your 
trials, seems to increase day by day. 


He tells them of the consolation he has himself experienced 
at the spectacle of their fidelity to the Apostolic See and the 
unity with which they are acting together. He warns them, 
however—so far is he from anticipating any speedy end to 
the present persecution—that they must strive to prepare 
themselves by recourse to prayer for a further embitterment of 
their lot, since “it is not only the Christian faith which it is 
wished at all costs to root out of the heart of man, but every 
belief whatever which raises him above the horizons of this 
world, and bids him direct his weary glance beyond the bounds 
of nature to the Heaven above.” And he exhorts them to bear 
constantly in mind that, in the long trial and increasing 
hardships that are probably before them, their strength will 
be in proportion to the closeness of their union with the 
Apostolic See. 

Then he comes to the misrepresentation of his motives and 
actions under which the adversary has sought to shelter and 
conceal the iniquity of his own objects. It has been suggested 
that the Church has forced on the violent persecution in its 
desire to create difficulties for the State by provoking a religious 
agitation. 


What a strange charge [he says]. The mission of the Church is 
one of peace, and she can never desire a religious war. Nor was it 
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the Church which began the strife in France, as fair-minded men, even 
those who are not Catholics, fully recognize. As for this war, 
particularly during the last twenty-five years, all that she has done has 
been to undergo it. That is the truth. The declarations, a thousand 
times repeated in the press, in the congresses, in the masonic con- 
ventions, in Parliament itself, prove it to be so, as do the progressive 
and methodical attacks which are made upon her. 


Nor does she desire violent persecutions. She has had 
experience of them, and does not fear them. But they are an 
evil in themselves, and she cannot wish for them; moreover, 
they inflict suffering on her sons, and this cannot but wound 
her maternal love. 

Coming at length to M. Briand’s extraordinary sophism—by 
which he has tried to justify his ruthless act of confiscation on 
the plea that he was merely using the State’s right to take over 
abandoned property—the Pope disposes of it with irresistible 


logic. 


As regards the ecclesiastical property which We are accused of 
having abandoned, it must be remembered that this property was in 
part the patrimony of the poor, and the still more sacred patrimony of 
the dead. It was not lawful, therefore, for the Church to abandon it, 
or consign it away; she could only submit to its being taken out 
of her hands by violence. Moreover, no one will believe that she has 
deliberately abandoned, except under pressure of reasons the most 
imperious, what had been thus confided to her, and was so necessary 
to her, for the carrying on of worship, for the maintenance of the 
sacred edifices, for the formation of her clerics, and the sustentation 
of her ministers. It was because she was perfidiously placed in the 
position of having to choose between suffering material ruin and giving 
her consent to a violation of her constitution, which is of Divine 
origin, that she refused, even at the cost of poverty, to allow the work 
of God to be touched in her. Her property, then, has been taken 
from her, she has not abandoned it. And it follows that to declare 
her ecclesiastical property to have become vacant at an assigned 
date, if by that date the Church has not created within herself a new 
organization ; to subject this creation to conditions manifestly incom- 
patible with the Divine constitution of this Church, which was thereby 
placed under the necessity of rejecting them, and then to assign this 
property to a third party, as property which was now without an owner ; 
and finally to affirm that in so doing they were not despoiling the 
Church but only disposing of property which she had abandoned ; 
this was not merely to reason like sophists but to add insult to the 
crueilest of spoliations. For spoliation it undeniably is, and such as it 
is vain to seek to palliate by affirming that there was no moral person 
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to whom this property could be assigned. For the State has the power 
to confer civil personality on whomsoever the public good requires that 
it should be conferred, on Catholic institutions as well as others, and 
in any case it would have been easy for it not to subject the formation 
of Associations Cultuelles to conditions in direct opposition to the 
Divine constitution of the Church they were supposed to serve. 

In the remainder of this striking Encyclical, Pius X. reiterates 
the objections already sufficiently known, to the formation of 
Associations Cultuelles,and to the annual declarations which were 
subsequently offered as a substitute (which he says might have 
been tolerated, if the priest could have acquired by them the 
recognition of a juridical title to use and administer the churches); 
and he further condemns the new Law of January the 3rd, as 
even extending and completing the work of spoliation, whilst 
still conceding to the clergy only the bare use of their churches 
under conditions rendering their due administration uncertain 
and imperfect, and yet imposing on them an enormous 
expense without allowing them the means of collecting funds 
to meet it. Finally, in words of impressive solemnity he 
appeals from the pronouncements of contemporary passion and 
prejudice to the calm verdict of history, which will recognize 
that in the course he is taking he is only doing what any other 
Pope must and would have done in like circumstances, and that, 
he has “not wished to humiliate the civil power, or to combat 
a form of government, but to guard the inviolable work of our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ.” 

It was not to be expected that this third Encyclical would 
avail to stem the torrent of a misrepresentation so necessary to 
the persecuting Government if it would save its face. But 
it has made its mark, and will render the task of the calumniators 
more difficult than it was, especially as the number of copies 
distributed through France is already to be counted by millions. 
Not only the Catholic papers, but even what are called the 
moderate papers—indeed, in some cases, even the hostile papers 
—have felt constrained to recognize that its grave and lucid 
expositions carry conviction, at least as to the motives of the 
Pontiff’s action, and the inadmissibility of the Associations 
Cultuelles from a Catholic standpoint. The one criticism which 
a paper like the Journal des Débats has to make is that the 
Encyclical indicates no way out of the zmpasse into which the 
French Church has been brought. But that is like reproaching 
a prisoner held captive by strong walls and triple locks for 
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not devising a satisfactory means of regaining his freedom. 
There can be no solution of the present difficulty, no way of 
egress from the present zwzpasse, until the rulers of the country 
are moved to offer one which the Church can accept. Till then, 
her only course is to submit to the disabilities and the utter 
destitution inflicted on her, and strive to carry on her saving 
work as best she can under these restrictions. And that is what 
she is preparing to do, in the most gencrous and courageous 
spirit, under the wise guidance of her Bishops. 

Cette éternelle recommenceuse (this Church which is ever- 
lastingly recommencing), M. Jules Ferry is reported to have 
said of her—in irritation, no doubt, but with a correct appre- 
ciation of the law of her being. Nature, when some of her 
fairest scenes are stripped by hurricane or scorched by fire, 
begins at once to reclothe them first with a few humble shoots 
or grasses, presently with a richer vestment of shrubs and 
saplings, and at length with such a profusion of spreading trees 
and flowery banks as restores to them all their former beauty. 
And so the Church of God, when some social convulsion or 
fiery persecution has stripped her of her fair shrines of worship, 
destroyed her institutions, and broken up her organizations, 
never abandons as hopeless the sacred task for which she was 
placed on earth, but patiently sets to work to build up and 
re-form afresh; and never loses heart, even when the prospect of 
further and worse disasters is looming in front of her, but, 
trusting in the Providence of her Divine Head, is assured that 
in one way or another, according as it shall please Him, she will 
be enabled to maintain her life, and carry on her ministrations 
—even into centuries when her persecutors of the moment, like 
those of former generations, with all their hostile schemes and 
institutions, shall have passed out of existence and perhaps out 
of memory. And it is just through this indefectibility of her 
life, which is most conspicuous in the times of her sharpest 
trials, that in spite of misconception, in spite of misrepresenta- 
tion, in spite of the scandals in which her unworthy sons involve 
her, she succeeds in convincing so many serious minds that the 
stamp of eternity is upon her, and she is not of this world. 
Cette ¢ternelle recommenceuse ! 
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Jesus is in Agony till the End of the World. 
(Pascal, Mystere de Jésus.) 


As the train rattled towards Lourdes, the feelings of the three 
travellers became always more markedly differentiated. 

At the very outset that day there had been a contretemps. 
They had made a loop in their journey and come by Pau, and 
as Arthur, that morning, had stepped into the station omnibus, 
the proprietress of the hotel had wished him God-speed and a 
perfect cure. And no wonder, so haggard was he still, in spite 
of that Italian convalescence, after the wrecking weeks spent in 
Paris, and the mental tempests which had succeeded to them. 
But to be pitied, to be commented on, was to him a pure 
exasperation ; and now, in the reaction, he sat apathetic and 
unapproachable in his corner, Hugh opposite him, and Jean 
at his left. Only when he realized that this river, impetuously 
flinging itself forward on his right to meet him, was that very 
Gave on which Lourdes was built, did a momentary wave of 
excitement pass over him ; for, with what was all but the cold 
superstition of despair, he had fastened his hopes of any sort 
of salvation, moral, mental, physical even, on what was to 
happen to him in that town: superstition it was, he frankly told 
himself, since the whole organization of the shrine had after all 
been built up over a story which he disbelieved; a cold 
superstition, for that since leaving Italy the old torpor had 
fastened on his brain; and, in the ever-growing fatigue of the 
railway journey he found himself once more, as a rule, indifferent 
whether he achieved his faith or not. Only, for this one moment, 
the nearness of the goal caught at his heart, which beat hard ; 
and he wondered, at each turn of the valley, whether at last 
the well-known picture of the piled churches crowning and 
flanking the grotto, the hills and town and mountains would be 
shown. He was just hoping that here, where life, in its religious 
function, would be found working at highest pressure, it might at 
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length generate the divine impulse which should set going the 
complicated machinery of his own soul, dead and meaningless 
now for lack of a dynamic. 

Hugh also was growing restless as the time advanced. He 
had been reading Dr. Boissarie’s masterly account of certain 
Lourdes miracles, to which he had turned gratefully after the 
idyllic pages of Lasserre, the first literary apostle of the shrine. 
He felt, as he did so, that he left fairy-land for a far more true 
romance, for the drama of God’s mysterious action, where man 
was His instrument, and man again the material on which He 
worked ; so that the whole result was almost painfully human 
in its structure, its movement, still more in its physiognomy, 
and yet was instinct with a divine life so communicative as to 
make Lourdes one of the greatest religious facts in the world 
to-day. “Fool,” thought Hugh, “who should try to regard as 
divine the very stuff, the brute matter of this great dynamo ; 
who should fancy its showy trappings to be of its essence, and 
from God; but proud, and doubly therefore fool, who cannot 
own to the power, the expressed will electrically acting through 
it, renewing the vital current of humanity where contact was 
established.” But philosophy was quickly giving way to sheer 
devotion, which set up a kind of tremor within him; and he 
found it hard to keep a perfect grip upon himself, and to 
prevent emotion bewildering his senses till he should be 
incapable of appreciating what they presented to him. All 
alike would suffer, prayer, faith itself, if once he passed into 
the hallucination of a devotee, where the stage-setting of the 
vital drama acts more powerfully than the reality which it 
supports. 

Jean, of the three, was the most self-possessed. She was 
trying to “recollect” herself before arriving at the favoured 
town, and was saying her beads for the success of the intentions 
of all of them. Her own she had written down, and proposed 
to leave in the hollow within the grotto popularly known as 
Our Lady’s Letter-Box. There the paper would stay till the 
cleft was full, when it would be removed and burnt unread. 
She also wondered whether their rooms would be suitable, and 
if the hotel was really, as it professed itself, the nearest to the 
churches. 

Arthur gave an exclamation. 

The train, whistling as it approached Lourdes, steamed 
rapidly past the shrine situated on the opposite bank of the 
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river. Yet the scene was grasped in its details, looking, as it 
struck all three travellers, distressingly like its own pictures. 
Perhaps the stiff line of the embankment above the turbulent 
river, alone alive, made too much of a frame for the wooded hill 
and the church, white and grey in stripes and chequers, perched 
uneasily like a profile cut in cardboard above the rocks. Trees 
hid most of the lower buildings ; and the double distance of hills, 
then mountains, was too expected to impress one by its 
magnificence. Only the black, dimly-stirring crowd before the 
grotto—which from the train looked but a shallow recess 
scooped on the rock-face——seemed living, and, in conse- 
quence, unnatural ; and as displeasing as struggling flies glued 
to a photograph. Yet to this cliff-foot surged how huge a tide 
of hopes and prayers and agony from half the world ; and, there 
breaking, made rainbows with the spray that fell back, full of 
virtue, over God’s people! 

The scene was quickly forgotten in the confusion of dis- 
embarkation. Arthur noted, with irritation, the wide French 
station, with low platforms barely distinguishable between the 
lines of rails. A sick person, in her little carriage, was in one 
place stationed full on the permanent way. Omnibuses, the 
most sacred names advertising their hotels, and manned by 
shrieking touts, lined the yard. The three travellers jolted 
down into the new, and then through the old town, towards the 
Hétel de la Source. A certain discomfort made itself felt by all 
of them, as they marked the splendid Parisian shops, filled with 
all manner of luxuries and worldly nick-nacks, kept there 
during the season, and all alike, from hair-brushes to betting- 
books, sanctified by the magic initials, N.D.L. On their left 
lay the long line of wooden shanties where, in endless graduated 
rows, stood the statues of Notre Dame de Lourdes, her white 
and blue plaster draperies rigid and only diversified by way 
of trade-mark, and where rosaries, medals, tin pots for the 
miraculous water, and innumerable devout trinkets were 
exhibited. Sweets were for sale, “guaranteed made with water 
from the grotto.” 

During the days that followed Hugh was very happy. The 
exquisite air and scenery playing their part together with his 
very genuine faculty for devotion, made the unusual life of 
many prayers and active religious exercise quite easy. Then 
Jean was more intimately with him, perhaps, than she had ever 
been, for Arthur, wholly absorbed in attending to sick persons, 
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was barely visible save at meals. So, alone with his wife in this 
atmosphere of tender and devout traditions, Hugh felt a new 
consecration promised to his future life. Always the memory 
of those daily Communions made side by side at the grotto 
would insinuate an element, as it were, of the supernatural into 
impressions however worldly and hard. In fact, this present 
consciousness of the supernatural saved him from countless 
annoyances to which he would else have been a prey. He was 
aware of this; had noticed it, in fact, in French shrines before 
now ; thus, at Notre Dame des Victoires, at Paris, the imperative 
prayerfulness of the place had always, he had found, held brain 
and nerves in absolute quiet, despite the crowd of devotees 
kicking his ankles as he knelt, jostling him suddenly in the 
back, upsetting his hat, anxious to get near the altar above 
which stood the white statue so French in attitude, with its 
poised hip and bared throat. Here, though the numbers were 
certainly greater than usual at this extreme of the pilgrimage 
season, he suffered nothing from them. Lourdes was large, and 
people scattered among the three churches, the wide Place before 
them, and the hill of Mount Calvary ; and they were not always 
numerous even before the grotto itself. And hundreds were 
always engaged in making the devout purchases on which the 
town throve. 

Afterwards, Hugh saw ciearly that he had gained more from 
these very crowds than mere allies in prayer, or the human 
element which kept his mind from the unpleasing mechanism 
and staging of the place. Of course he noticed, to dislike it, 
the anemic Basilica, huddling its shoulders into the attenuated 
spire ; and, below, the ponderous masonry of the Church of the 
Rosary, from the roof of which flagged ramps, carried down- 
wards over huge arcades, flung themselves out and round like 
the claws of a gigantic crab. He noticed, and might well have 
been worried by the smart traffic in tapers and water-pots that 
disfigured the grotto; the unfailing rudeness of the employés ; 
the statue with staring eyes and heavy bluish sash, standing in 
a niche above his head as he knelt. The cheap artificiality in 
the churches; the nauseating smell of old garments, vulgar 
foods, and, in the Piscina, of the stale water; the untidy scraps 
of newspaper, the confused noise of prayers, directions, con- 
versation, and small quarrelling, might well have accumulated 
sensations sufficiently disagreeable to extinguish higher feeling. 
Certainly they rendered absolutely impossible all heroics, all 
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mystic exaltation and suggestioning, all the religious hypnotism 
of which rationalist journalism makes easy capital. 

The really powerful impression came to him from a triple 
source. There was always the sheer pathos of the Shrine’s 
history, which he knew well, and which animated for him every 
feature, natural or artificial, of the scene. Bernadette, and those 
simple Pyrenean peasants of the first days, the wild scenery of 
the early grotto, were potent memories which charged with 
profound emotion the modern actualities of the Shrine. Then 
the sudden apparition of a really sick person, lying in his little 
car, or strapped to a litter, or led staggering to tap or bath, 
thrust upon Hugh the recognition of great agonies, of really 
mastering hopes and courage, of superb risks of faith, and an 
infinite variety of sacrifice and love. But most of all, it was 
the crowd as a whole that completed, now, his education which 
had been so long progressing towards the realization of his 
solidarity with mankind in Christ, the truer unity in which he 
was to constitute his own. He found this conviction at once 
mystical and sobering. Watching the crowd from his place 
above the Rosary Church, as it awaited the arrival of the after- 
noon procession of the Blessed Sacrament, he knew that to the 
vast majority of course, the great mysteries implied in the 
Christian doctrine of unity, of charity, of religious effort towards 
perfection presented themselves simply as matters of practical 
conduct: one must go to one’s Sunday Mass, one’s periodical 
Communion; one must keep the Commandments and help 
one’s “even Christian.” Here at Lourdes, no doubt, all must be 
intensified ; the Communions more frequent, the active service 
more rich in self-sacrifice. And Hugh, looking over the parapet, 
could see the volunteer ambulance-men, and Arthur with them, 
lifting up the sick, as they lay there on mattresses or litters 
beneath the afternoon sun, that they might touch the monstrance 
as it passed to and fro among them. “Lord, heal our sick,” 
was the reiterated cry: “Lord, that I may sce; that I may 
walk.” And again, “ Lord, heal our sick, heal our sick.” Even in 
this month of small pilgrimages, the scene was deeply moving : 
when the sick lay there in hundreds, in the summer, and 
wonderful things took place to right and left, the whole 
atmosphere became instinct with the miraculous. But it was 
the intense strain here testified to, the agony of Christ Himself, 
till He should have made all one in the ultimate marriage of 
the Incarnate Word with dismembered humanity, which 
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obsessed Hugh. Once he had grasped that the final unity was 
to be other and far more real than that of the individual as now 
he beheld it; that to postulate that final unification was in no 
sense to deny the unity of personality now possessed by himself 
and his like, but to assert its transubstantiation into a still 
better state, he found no temptation to use the language which 
hastily wishes to express what thought itself even cannot grasp 
as yet, and to state the consummate whole in language identical 
with what describes the unities of which sense is cognizant ; 
the language of a Pantheism which made of prayer a mere 
“talking to one’s self,” and of any resistance to temptation, an 
attempted suicide which must convict God no less of sin than 
of stupidity. Nor, however, would he quarrel with those who, 
in sublime language (recognized as analogical, as almost less 
representative, at times, than solemn music, perhaps, or 
aspiring architecture) should strive to picture the progressive 
summing up of all things into Christ, the evolution of the 
Omega which should include not only the Alpha, but the 
linking letters of the divine alphabet that formed all words ; 
the construction of the one divine person, the “making up” in 
a mysterious way, of “what was wanting” in the fulness of the 
God-Man, to whom was already wedded the woman here 
worshipped as Immaculate in the very roots of her persona- 
lity, and who, by a rich mystery, was His child and Mother too. 
At the same time, Hugh recognized, very justly, that he was 
not to find habitual succour in vivid appreciation of any such 
splendours. A man could not always be having spiritual crises. 
Digestion, assimilation, as well as the actual feeding on new 
truths, were necessary. The very food must usually be the normal 
bread of Christians, not the tonics and stimulants needed for 
the essentially weak, or at certain critical moments of develop- 
ment. No lungs would thrive purely upon oxygen. So, this 
visit to Lourdes was also a steadying influence which modified 
all his life. It fostered in him an habitual recognition of the 
supernatural basis of all religious life: the absolute need of 
divine grace, as a substantial reality acting on the soul, lifting 
it to its new condition and obtainable by careful and deliberate 
Communion, by prayer and care for others, by a particular 
recollection of the power and presence of the Holy Spirit. And 
indeed he came to find, precisely in this training of his will to 
the life of faith, the joys of the days of early illuminations ; joy 
less sensible than intellectual, no doubt, or rather more wholly 
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personal, since the reasoning intellect after all played a small 
enough part in the totality of his spiritual life. Partly it was 
that this knowledge of the solidarity of the Christian race 
freed him of all anxiety as to his position. That he had no 
“ vocation” to the religious life was to him no humiliation. He 
was never other than grateful for his marriage. The perfection 
set before him, as before any monk or nun or priest, was that 
of the perfect Christ, to be reached by one in one way, by 
another in another, the paths thereto being evaluated less for 
what they were in themselves, than because not all alike were 
God’s will for each; and his condition when the goal was reached 
(assuming always that he did win to his perfection) was to be 
judged less by what he was in himself, than what he was as a 
member of the universal Christ ; and since that Christ was one, 
each part in the “vzng organism was to have, in some sense, the 
value of the whole. And he had come back to the old thought : 
not only was each to be found in the whole, but the whole, in a 
sense outstripping his reasoned statement, was to be realized in 
each. 

Lourdes therefore placed the colon to one clause of his life ; 
a clause he would never regret—nay, he pitied men who could 
move through their history exempt from all spiritual events, 
hazards, peripeties—especially, he reflected, if ever they were to 
come to close quarters with souls. To have known but one set 
of experiences, and yet to hope for full understanding, was to 
beg for psychological miracles. That generated not peace (the 
consummation, no doubt, and even the subconscious possession 
of the agony involved in the development of a soul), but the 
rather stagnant repose of an absolutely sheltered pool, on the 
surface of which even relatively great changes were those of 
trivial lights and shadows, or the passing of an insignificant 
breeze. He was always grateful for certain boyish visits of his 
to an operating theatre—a cancer hospital—no less than to the 
places of so-called amusement popular with certain minds; vistas 
had been opened out, through which he had seen glimpses of 
the really great pains, the nature, too, of the actual pleasures 
existing in his world. And within his own soul, he would 
never be sorry for having “seen ghosts,” as Newman—himself, 
through suffering, grown into a hero—had written. Even so, 
his history had been peace compared to Arthur’s! That very 
morning, he remembered, he had seen the poor fellow at grips 
with one of those abrupt realizations which brought, as a rule, 
reaction and apathy in their train. 
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Arthur, more cheerful than usual, had just come in to 
breakfast, after an hour spent in the hospital, and another with 
the sick at the grotto, and was eating his melon with a quite 
worldly appetite. 

“] am going to become a Franciscan,” he declared. 

“You’ve got to become a Christian first,” said Hugh. 

“Dear me, so I have,” had answered Arthur in a rather 
bored voice. 

But Hugh, looking up, noticed that Arthur had turned quite 
white. Himself, he was rather tired, and his slight bantering 
had perhaps been not devoid of sharpness. If Ae was fatigued 
by the morning’s devotions, what right had Arthur to be 
exhausting himself with so much heavy work with sick folk, 
lifting weights, haunting the wards and the Piscina, with their 
sickly smell and their cold? Only yesterday he had seen him, 
wedged in a crowd of poor people, turn sick and faint from the 
overpowering odour of old clothes and uncleaned flesh. And 
why did he not pray more? Why did he eat such excellent 
meals ; and, with the exception of his self-sacrifice among the 
sick, which was absolute, why was he rather scandalously careful 
of his own comfort? That was not the way to win conversion! 
But Hugh checked himself, wisely. He guessed enough of 
the hasty nature of convert-zeal to be awake to its possibility 
in himself. He was not going to “run” Arthur's soul for him ; 
to hasten, check, direct, his course. And he turned his mind 
to that Holy Spirit whose function he was always more vividly 
appreciating ; and, knowing that He was surely situate in the 
secret places of Arthur’s spirit, prayed that He would, by an 
always increasing energy outwards, modify the foundations, and 
then the consciousness, of Arthur’s life, until of itself, seemingly, 
it should flower into the full vitality of a Christian. 

And his reward had already been given him, though he did 
not know it, nor needed to, content as he was that through him 
God’s work should factually be done, through him though unaware. 

For the question was now clearly made for the first time to 
Arthur's will, whether he would accept or reject the proferred 
gift of faith. He had understood this a few moments after 
Hugh’s careless, rather testy remark at breakfast. The shock 
had been sharp, but had passed away immediately. All the 
time he had been at Lourdes, he had felt thus irresponsive to 
impressions. He had made his days very full with attending 
to the sick, and even the externals of the place had failed to 
strike him ; the soul of it had certainly never revealed itself. 
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But he had had no doubt that his best plan was to join in the 
hard work of this great centre of spiritual activity, in the hopes 
of putting himself in touch with the supreme motive power. 
That the days were slipping by without felt result seemed 
(though he wondered slightly at it) not to trouble him. 

But now a very definite occurrence had to be reckoned with. 
He knew that it depended now on himself whether he would 
believe henceforward, or make himself incapable of believing, 
probably for ever. 

That afternoon he took an entire holiday, and drove with 
Jean to Betharram. Jean found him a pleasant companion, 
but a stranger. He seemed to have moved into another world, 
in which for the first time she made his acquaintance. This 
occasioned a certain stiffness between the two, as though they 
had but met for the space of some short social function, and Jean 
found herself, on their return to the hotel, on the point of bidding 
him good-bye. 

Arthur had rested that day, for he intended to spend the 
whole night in the grotto. He had sat much there, but had not 
been able to pray. Now he felt that, in the silence and loneli- 
ness, the decisive colloquy might be made with God. 

Only at the back, and to the left, was the cave of any 
depth ; and there the rock hung so low as to make it almost 
impossible to stand upright. From that corner Arthur could 
see nothing but the little altar, muffled in grey wrappings, in 
the centre; the huge pyramid of tapers, flaring night and day, 
and all the year, prevented one’s looking out into the dark air 
which filled the grotto’s mouth. Another row of candles, huge 
many of them as organ pipes, stood at the back ; and this made 
an equable tepid temperature in it, the very rock, blackened 
and baked, softening the crispness of the autumn night. Wax 
dropped ceaselessly in white flakes, and the smell of its burning 
hung heavy. The glare of this conflagration shone out across 
the paved esplanade, and, leaping the river rushing wide and 
tumultuous below the steep embankment-wall, glowed on the 
further shore, and illuminated with a doubtful whiteness (to one 
outside the cave), facades of orphanages and convents. Save 
for the dull roar of the river, the falling of the wax-flakes, and 
the just discernible murmur of the source, padlocked beneath 
its metal roof, nothing was audible all through the night, save 
when the Basilica clock chimed rather sharp the first notes of 
the Parce Domine at the quarters. 

Arthur sat on a wooden bench, well wrapped up, and trying 
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to see himself as he was, there at the miraculous shrine. He 
travelled over every detail of it, the machinery by which miracle 
reached men. Outside the grotto grating, to his right as he 
faced the river, stood the metal fountain, water running from its 
three taps into a trough. Then the little shop where candles and 
water tins were sold at a pretty profit, and the low wall, with 
more taps ; then, shielded with plane trees, a space for the sick 
roped off before them, the Piscina, with their nine icy baths of 
soiled water, their floating holland curtains, and their greenish 
light. And then the churches, the Basilica above, all glittering 
with votive hearts and lamps, tapestried with banners, a vision 
of colour and gold: the crypt with its confessionals ; the Rosary, 
heavy and dark, and the scene of all great ceremonies. Before 
it lay the wide Place, and the gardens; the sloping arcades, 
the sun-bleached statue in the centre ; to the right the printing 
press and the hotels; more hotels, and above them the castle 
on its crag, in the centre; to the left, once more, the river and 
the pilgrims’ shelter. Almost every spot had its particular 
claim on his remembrance; the incident, two days ago, at the 
Piscina, when a fashionably dressed woman, who had driven 
over to “see a miracle,” turned petulantly away. “ Bah, z/ n'y aura 
jamais de miracle,” she had pouted : “que c'est sot, tout ¢a.” And 
with her friend, she moved away to the motor-car. Herod was 
still ready, Arthur reflected, to “set at nought” the divine 
silence. And then the picture of an English family he had met 
came back to him. The husband and wife and their two 
children were watching the four o'clock procession, when a 
bed-ridden invalid had started, swathed in his coverlet, to walk 
unsteadily towards the church. “ A/agnificat,” had cried the 
crowd, and that evening a case had been registered at the 
Bureau. But on the English folk the impression had been 
unequal. The son had altogether failed to understand what 
was happening: the girl, vaguely excited, had begun to cry, 
and never quite forgot the scene: the mother, partly scandalized, 
partly anxious for the sick man’s sake, thought that such things 
ought never to be allowed: he might kill himself with the 
exposure: and then, it was all scarcely proper and very French. . . 
Her husband was quite unaware of the incident. His hotel, he 
had just noticed, was clearly visible from the steps, and only 
that morning he had been told that it had no drains. It was 
a crying disgrace. What was his duty to the public? Dazed 
by his recollections, Arthur found it impossible to fix his thoughts 
or to pray. He said mechanically a few Aves, and slept a little. 
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Only once his thoughts moved easily, and then to 
his discomfort. All this trouble about religion, this craving 
of conscience, this restless preoccupation which prevented 
his easy living of a normal life, how could he tell it was not 
all adisease? A microbe to which the years of adolescence were 
perhaps most susceptible, fastening on the brain, physically 
irritating it, tormenting it perhaps towards ultimate madness, 
or possibly itself perishing, and leaving the organism free of 
this itch for religious activities? All his life religion had 
interested him, more even than it had interested Hugh. 
Usually, no doubt, that interest had been speculative; his 
mind was of the Greek cast, and could occupy itself for hours 
with theories concerning practical questions without in the 
least acknowledging consequent du/zes incumbent on his “self” 
—that self which after all was a so much fuller unity than the 
mere arguing mind. Yet there had been times, even in 
boyhood, where that self had asserted its own claims, its right 
to have duties, as if duty were in itself a privilege possible only 
at a high level of life; as if not until duty were vigorously 
faced and obeyed would any complete mastery of an ideal, 
unrealized Self be achieved. And this claim of fundamental 
conscience was a sound argument, he told himself, for the 
obedience of his intellect and will and conduct. “You are 
wrong,” some one had said to him, “to trust so much to what 
you call Conscience. It is ‘Arthur Trenacre’s conscience’ that 
you mean: all that your condition proves is that your 
sentimentality is pleasingly affected by the Christian reading 
of facts.” He had consented, at the time, to this argument, but 
had then felt that could he only master the evidence, a// 
conscience would everywhere be found to exact the same 
religious data for itself to act upon, if only it was healthy and 
if its legitimate demands were listened to. . . . 

Suddenly he was aware that the mouth of the grotto had 
become visible, and soon the grille, the pulpit, and then the 
hills beyond the river showed faintly in the cold light. The 
candle flames fluttered anxiously in the early breeze off the 
water, and looked sickly enough, except in the back of the grotto 
where they still made the rock glow ruddy, and the few tendrils 
of creeper take on vivid green reflections. 

In this hour of low vitality Arthur felt indescribably depressed, 

Yet the night had been eventful, and he recognized that 
amid the incoherent thoughts, and unfinished argument, and 
dull prayers, the question had somehow answered itself, that 
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he had—at what point, or why, he could not tell—assented to 
the proposal that he should be a Christian. And from that 
moment he was a Christian, not so much with an acknowledg- 
ment of head, or heart, or with any definite organ of assent to 
a fact superadded to himself, as with a new way of living, as a 
man might suddenly wake to find himself an Englishman after 
dreaming all his life he was a mule. “ But the difference is 
that I was the mule,” thought Arthur, too low and sleepy to 
object to the absurdity of his terms of comparison: “and now 
I am the other thing. I suppose I believe it: it’s truer to say 
I am it.” Later, when he was trying to explain his mind to 
the rather puzzled priest who reconciled him with the Church, 
“] was just one running sore,” said he (and the priest nodded 
approvingly at the orthodox metaphor), “and when I gave up 
putting in pepper and vinegar I tried to get things right by 
putting on bandages; but nothing was any use till I grew a 
skin. Only to do that I had to get a new kind of germ of life 
in my constitution, and that made me healthy from within 
outwards.” “This is a very unpleasant way of putting it,’ 
thought the Father ; “but I think I see what he means; but 
his language is certainly coarse and rather risky.” “ The wind 
bloweth whither it listeth,” he said out loud, “and God gives 
His grace to whom He wills, without any merit of ours.” 
Aching and stiff, Arthur left the miraculous grotto, and 
two days afterwards the party returned to Italy. For the life 
of him Arthur could experience no interest in himself, no 
conscious relief, or gratitude, or curiosity, or resolve about the 
future. Three facts, however, became patent tohim. He had 
erred, first and fatally, by trusting to the reasoning intellect as 
alone adequate, and then rejecting in despair the two ultimate 
positions which in every inquiry it offered but could not 
correlate. Seeking next his satisfaction from experience, he had 
erred in rejecting the vetos set by conscience on some forms of 
experience merely because reason (reason which he had just 
rejected as a sound criterion), could not wholly account for 
conscience. And in sheer consistency had he failed. Was not 
conscience itself a fact of experience? On what grounds then 
had he refused at least to test it? He smiled a little bitterly 
. if only actual living had in it this text-book clarity! So 
weary was he that even Jean and Hugh could feel only a 
rather bewildered gladness when he told them at last that he 
was determined to ask for instruction and join the Catholic 
Church. JAN DE GEOLLAC. 
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[The series of papers of which the following is the fourth was originally 
delivered to an audience of Jesuit scholastics at Stonyhurst. This will 
explain and must excuse their exhortatory tone. They are made public 
in the feeling that they contain matter which may be of interest to a 
wider circle of Catholic teachers.—Eb. ] 


IV. THE MAKING OF THE MASTER. 

IN the preceding papers an attempt has been made to get at 
the motive and to describe the spirit which inspired the Society 
of Jesus to adopt education as one of its chief works. Educa- 
tion in itself, and as such, was secondary; it became of first 
importance only because it was the most effectual weapon with 
which to counteract the irreligious spirit of the age. To speak 
of the Society as essentially an Order instituted for the work of 
education is to rob it of its greatest glory. Among its thirteen 
canonized saints there are apostles, students, lay-brothers, 
martyrs, but there is not one who has been raised to the 
honours of the altar because of his work in the field of educa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is no less true that once education 
was adopted, it took rank among the objects of the Society’s 
Institute second to no other; and history has proved the 
wisdom of the choice of St. Ignatius when he altered his 
Constitutions in its favour. 

We pass now to something more detailed and technical. 
Becoming more detailed, it would here seem most in place to 
discuss that great monument of the Society’s educational 
system, the Ratio Studiorum. Nevertheless, we do not 
propose to say very much about it. It has been remarked 
by students of the Ratio—the fact was noticed by the 
Society of Jesus itself more than two hundred years ago 
—that the directions it contains say much in regard to 
school method and curriculum, but little on the actual 
manner of teaching. It has been further noticed as a 
curious fact that whereas the Society of Jesus has been for 
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centuries a leader in education, and whereas, in other respects, 
its literary output has been considerable, it has, nevertheless, 
produced little or nothing that can be classed as pedagogic 
literature. The suspicion has in consequence arisen that its 
teachers, as such, have been given little training ; that they have 
been suffered to take their turn at the wheel without any 
previous preparation. But this conclusion can scarcely be 
defended. There, as in so many other instances, the argument 
from silence is fallacious. Though books on education and on 
educational methods were not written by the early Fathers, there 
is evidence enough that training of some kind was a recognized 
institution ; it would almost seem that they were too much 
engaged in practical work to devote much time to propounding 
theories. From the beginning Ledesma pointed out the necessity 
of regular training of teachers, above all for such a body as the 
Society, working upon a common system, and teaching with a 
common end. At the close of a paper written as a member of 
a kind of Commission on Education, he speaks as follows : 


It is not enough to say to our masters: “Let them be diligent in 
declining and conjugating, let them be faithful in repeating, let them 
turn over their lesson beforehand, let them give verbal explanation, 
let them do their composition with elegance,” &c.; but we ought in 
detail, and class by class, to prescribe what is suited to each one in each 
of its subjects, as, for instance: ‘ Let the following method of declining 
be observed, the following way of conjugating, of teaching, of 
examining,” &c., prescribing in each case that which honestly seems 
to be the best. For of a certainty, though everything else were made 
perfect, if this one factor be wanting, much of the fruit of our system 
will perish, and we shall never make sure of that which we look for, 
but, instead, shall be for ever in a state of labour and experiment. I 
quite allow that definitely to prescribe anything of the kind is by no 
means an easy matter, and that it can be done only by a man of wide 
experience, one who has given every practical method serious con- 
sideration ; still, the suggestion does not seem wholly deserving of 
condemnation as altogether useless and impracticable. 

This shows the direction the mind of Ledesma was taking ; 
and the mind of Ledesma was the ruling spirit of the Society’s 
first experiments. A little later in the same paper he speaks 
still more to our purpose. 


Nor is it [he says] enough to suppose that if a master or a prefect 
of studies is a learned man, he will therefore understand by intuition 
and observe these matters [that is, the most fruitful methods of teaching]. 
In matter of fact it is otherwise, as daily experience shows. Rather, 
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the more learned our masters are, the greater may be the danger of 
failure ; for they then incline to depart from the accepted custom, 
invent a new method of their own, in appearance possibly a success, 
but more often than not in the end a failure; and the more they are 
criticized the more tenacious they are apt to become of their own pet 
theories. But quite apart from that, in all our colleges put together, 
we have not so many learned men who are able of themselves to 
penetrate the problems of teaching, understand them and observe them 
aright. 


There can be little doubt that this expression of his view 
by Ledesma found favour among his fellow - commissioners ; 
indeed, it strikes the keynote of all the Society’s subsequent 
legislation. Elsewhere we find hints that the training of teachers 
was being carried into effect. In the notes of the visitation of 
the College of Ingolstadt in 1563,—a College which up to that 
time, in spite of the influence of men like Canisius, had produced 
somewhat doubtful results—we find the following injunction : 


Those who are-to be set aside to take up the management of a class 
ought to give proof of their method of teaching in the refectory ; not 
so those who already have classes in which they actually teach. 


Now it was, and is, of the essence of such visitation 
injunctions that they should inculcate nothing new, but as far 
as possible preserve uniformity in all the houses of the Society. 
It may then be presumed that the Visitor, who in this case was 
no other than Nadal, here enjoins for Ingolstadt what was 
already a custom elsewhere. A similar injunction is given to 
a still more important centre, the College of Paris. Among 
the notes left behind him by the Visitor sent to inspect it by 
the General, Father Claudius Aquaviva, occurs the following : 


About the feast of St. John the Baptist, let the training of the masters 
be begun, that is, the course in which those who are destined to teach 
may be instructed in the method of teaching; and let them themselves 
give specimen lectures in the refectory. These will be either Rhetori- 
cians [he means of course the “Second Rhetoricians,” or Juniors, as 
now understood in the Society], or those who have finished their course 
of philosophy. 


Nor is this an isolated reference. The same is found in 
another document of instructions which, though written in 
Spanish, bears a Latin title, and speaks of itself as referring to 
all the colleges of the Society. It may, then, be concluded that 
the training of teachers was by no means neglected from the 
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earliest days of the Society's career; and though the Aatio 
Studiorum makes no provision for it, yet the very elaborate 
machinery it contains seems to presuppose a technical training 
in order that it may be handled aright. In what that training 
consisted it is difficult to say; but that matters little for our 
purpose. It concerns us more to understand the status and 
quality of the master after he had been made; for it is by 
comparing their results with our own that we hope to learn our 
chief lessons. Fortunately for this we have material in 
abundance. 

It is of importance to realize that the status of the master in 
our colleges to-day is a very different thing from that of his pre- 
decessors. Now-a-days, his influence isa much more limited and 
circumscribed affair ; to which result many causes have in course 
of time contributed. In the first place it is a curious fact, but 
none the less is it true, that the very element in Jesuit education 
which to-day seems to meet with most criticism from outsiders, 
was all but unknown, indeed, was quite unknown in its existing 
form, to the Society’s first schools and colleges. I mean, of 
course, the prefecting system. At one time, not only did no 
Jesuit prefects, as we understand them, exist, but they were, 
moreover, explicitly forbidden. The very name with its modern 
meaning was unknown. When it was used it invariably referred 
to the prefect of studies. In him was vested the supreme 
control, not only of studies, but of discipline as well ; in one 
instance, where the duties of his office are enumerated, he is 
made reponsible even for the college choir. Instead of prefects, 
as we know them, were employed what were called Correctores. 
These in every case were not of the Society, and their functions 
were strictly limited to keeping order outside school hours, and 
to inflicting the punishments ordered by the masters. Personal 
authority, beyond that of the policeman, they had none. They 
were superior servants, and very little more. Even the degree to 
which punishment was to be inflicted depended on the will, not 
of the “ Corrector,’ but of the master; the latter decided both 
the number of strokes to be given, and the severity to be shown 
in giving them. Of the very name of these Correctores the 
early Fathers seem to have been jealous. In his visitation of the 
College of Paris, Maldonatus reports to the General that the 
custom had been there introduced, in imitation of other 
colleges of the university, of calling the Corrector Praeses ; he 
condemns the custom as an abuse, and directs that, if possible, 
the name should be abolished. 
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The first sign of the present régime made its appearance in 
Germany. Here, in some parts, owing to the disturbances, 
religious and political, in the country, it seems to have been 
difficult to secure outside Correctores of the required quality. 
A Postulatum was accordingly sent up to the first General 
Congregation asking that Jesuit Fathers and scholastics might 
be used for the purpose. The wording of the Postu/atum tells 
its own tale: 


Seeing [it says] that in many places Correctores cannot be found, 
and in others cannot be supported, or else that our students decline to 
be corrected by them, it is asked: Whether the Constitutions, p. 4, c. 16, 
relating to the correction of extern students ought by any declaration to 
be altered, or whether the Constitution ought rather to remain as it stands, 
dispensation being granted in places where the nature of things may 
require it. 


The passage in the Constitutions to which reference is here 


made runs as follows: 


For the sake of those who offend either in want of diligence in 
studies or in those things which appertain to morals, and for whom 
mere words and exhortations are not enough, let a Corrector be 
appointed, who shall not be a member of the Society. His duty shall be 
to restrain the boys by fear and to punish such as shall need it, and 
shall be capable of enduring punishment. 


The answer to the Postulatum was returned by the General 
Congregation: That the Constitution as it stands be retained 
and observed, but that if anywhere there arise any need for 
it, the General may grant a dispensation. From this beginning 
it has come about that while the words of St. Ignatius, “ Let a 
Corrector be appointed who shall not be a member of the 
Society,” still express the letter of the law, prefects as we know 
them exist, by special and grudging dispensation, in, I suppose, 
every college of the Society in the world. 

The establishment of boarding-schools made the institution 
of prefects virtually inevitable. These, in the first instance, were 
almost all ecclesiastical seminaries, the German College in Rome 
being the first of its kind. Thence they quickly and naturally 
spread. We find the system of the German College adopted almost 
entirely at the founding of the English College, and by 1587 the 
word “ Prefect” has found its way into the College of Paris, as 
applied to others than the Prefect of Studies. In that year, 
certain rules were written for the “Room-prefects” (Praefecti 
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cubiculorum). These rules, from internal evidence, obviously 
suppose the Prefects to be members of the Society ; but it is no 
less obvious that both the men and the office they held were 
very different from those of the Prefect of to-day. In the first 
place, they were themselves no more than students—Jesuit 
scholastics, occupying the same rooms, and pursuing the same 
or similar studies, with the boys who lived with them. Some- 
times, even, they were attending the same classes ; for instance, 
in more than one place it is pointed out that when they are at 
class with their subjects—Dum in eadem classe praefecti cum 
convictoribus versantur—their authority in the schoolroom 
ceases ; the master then superintends them all. In the second 
place, the existence of this “Prefect” by no means interfered 
with the “Corrector.” He still existed, maintaining discipline 
out of doors, inflicting corporal punishments, and generally 
helping to keep order when and where required. The authority 
of the “Prefect” was confined to his room, and there was of a 
very restricted kind. It would appear, then, that he was little 
more than what is understood by a Monitor or Captain in our 
time ; the little more that he might possess accruing to him 
from the fact that he was a Religious, and presumably, older 
than the boys he had around him. 

Almost at the very beginning of the colleges, along with the 
rules for the students, rules for the Correctores were also 
written. The following are, perhaps, the earliest that are extant ; 
they will let us see better than anything else the position the 
Corrector occupied : 


1. Let him obey the Rector of the College, the Prefect of Studies, 
and the masters; and let him carry out their orders with diligence, 
when he shall be sent to the homes of the students, to learn from those 
under whose care they are why they have been absent from class. 

2. The Corrector will punish no one of his own accord, but only 
those, and that with due moderation, whom the Rector or the master 
of each class shall order to be punished. 

3. He will be on duty at the schoolrooms, not only at the hour 
when class begins, but as often as the students are expected to assemble, 
whether for Mass, or for examinations (conc/usiones ?), or for any other 
literary exercises, in which his assistance can be of any use. 

4. Let him accept no present whatever from any student, nor let 
him show himself particularly familiar with any one, lest he lose thereby 
any of that independence which is necessary to his office: rather let 
him display a moderate severity. 

5. In uprightness of life and morals let him study to be an example 
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to all; let him purify his conscience at least once a month by the 
sacraments of Confession and Communion; finally, let the Corrector 
understand that all those matters which are recommended by us to our 
students in their rules concerning the practice of religion and good 
behaviour, have no less application to him. 


These rules were written for the Corrector in the Province 
of Italy. Here is another set, still more striking, written for the 
Province of Portugal : 


1. Let the Corrector punish the students, not according to his own 
will and judgment ; but only at the bidding of the master of each class, 
or of the Rector, or of the Prefect General (Prefecto para todos). 

2. The ferulas (a¢ofes) for ordinary faults should be six, and should 
not exceed eight. Extraordinary delinquencies should be punished 
according to the judgment of the master or Rector. 

3- Let him be at hand, not only at the hour for class, but also at 
the time for Mass, for sermons, and, in short, for all gatherings of the 
students that may be held ; and let him be obliged to be present well 
before the school-hour, at the time when the students are accustomed 
to begin to congregate at the schoolrooms, in order to keep them in 
order. 

4. Let him observe due gravity with all. 

5. Let him not receive presents from the students, nor deal 
familiarly with them, and in a manner that might hamper the liberty 
which one who maintains order requires. Let him observe obedience 
to the masters and the Rector, taking in good part all they may 
command in regard to his office. Let him be a man of upright 
behaviour and good example. 


Rules such as these leave no doubt whatever that the 
Corrector was looked upon as no more than a sort of superior 
hired servant. As to the kind of man who might be chosen for 
Corrector, one may recall the fact that St. Francis Jerome, who 
had before been one of our boys, after his ordination as a secular 
priest, was for some time Corrector in the Collegio dei Nobili in 
Naples, before his admission into the Society. Or again, in 
a paper written for the guidance of the Rector of the College at 
Monaco, Father Nadal writes : 


For the correction of the boys it may be so arranged that either an 
extern (z.¢., one not a member of the Society) may suffice, or a novice, 
doing the work in place of his noviceship ; but while he holds this office 
he must live [not with the community, but] amongst the boys. 


Besides the prefect, there is another office which we are 
accustomed to consider a necessary adjunct in our colleges, but 
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which, nevertheless, seems to have been unknown, in the day- 
schools, at least, of the early Society, and which even to-day is 
by no means universal. That is the post of Spiritual Father to 
the boys as such. © There is no trace of him in the Constitutions ; 
in the Monumenta Paedagogica, or in any other collection of 
early documents, his name but casually occurs; in the Ravio 
Studiorum itself, even in the latest revision, though rules are 
given for every other member of the college staff, from the 
Rector downwards, for the Spiritual Father, along with the 
prefects, there are none. On the contrary, the ordinations for 
the masters of the classes seem almost to presuppose his non- 
existence ; for many a duty is imposed upon them which we 
now-a-days consider to pertain essentially to the Spiritual Father. 

It would be an interesting study to trace how this office has 
come into being. No doubt its beginning is obvious. When 
our boys began to live under the same roof with their masters, 
it was natural that they should be permitted to share in many 
of their spiritual privileges. Among these would be the care 
of the Spiritual Father; indeed, it is possible that many a 
scholastic might deem his boys more in need of this protection 
than himself. The growth of sodalities would foster the 
movement. These in the first instance were in the hands of 
the masters, and even to-day a master is usually their nominal 
director ; but for obvious reasons the further assistance of a 
priest was indispensable. Thirdly, there would be the ever- 
present necessity in intern colleges of a fixed confessor for the 
boys. These and other cognate duties, not least that of 
exponent of Christian doctrine, would naturally gather round 
one and the same individual ; and the growth of the modern 
curriculum, demanding as it does the master’s whole energies, 
has, no doubt, helped to further the change. 

Under the circumstances in which the Society has been 
compelled to do its work, the development of these two offices, 
the prefect and the Spiritual Father, has been a matter of 
necessity ; and there can be no question that both the one and 
the other have made and still make for good. At the same 
time it must be confessed that their institution has produced 
a material difference in the status of the Jesuit master. At 
one time he was, and he was trained to be, everything almost to 
his boys. He was not only their teacher, but, as far as possible, 
their moral guide as well, their prefect and their Spiritual Father ; 
and as such was made to feel all the more the responsibility of 
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his position. On this account he was given full control of all 
that pertained to his province ; even the Rector was advised to be 
influenced by his opinion. In a list of recommendations sent 
up by a joint board of inquiry into ways and means for the 
furtherance of studies, just before the Ratio Studiorum was 
written, occurs the following : 


Let the counsel of the masters be taken, and let the fullest 
consideration be paid to them in all that concerns their work and 
office, for instance, in regard to all public displays, speech-days, and 
the like. 

Even the Prefect of Studies, as much as was possible, was 
understood to keep aloof from the direct control of the boys. He 
held the reins in secret ; outside the schoolroom the master was 
entirely his subject ; but before the boys it was the master who 
chiefly commanded obedience. In the visitation of one college 
Father Nadal notices as a custom, “which seems to exist 
nowhere else,” that “the boys of the lower classes”—and by 
this he means all up to rhetoric—“ask leave of absence from 
school, not from their respective masters, but from the prefect 
[of studies].”. The master’s very time was sacred. Not only 
was he to have it safeguarded, not only was he discouraged 
from undertaking work which distracted him from that of his 
office, but even side-issues connected with his duty were, if 
possible, to be entrusted to others. Thus,among the Provincial’s 
admonitions to the College of Paris in 1585, it is ordered : 

That the compositions of the boys written for public exhibitions be 
corrected by the masters of their respective classes: but that the boys 
themselves who are to deliver them be trained in elocution by some 
other appointed by the Rector, . . . lest the master’s time for study be 
too much interrupted. 


Now-a-days, thanks to our circumstances, and through the 
fault of no one at all, things are very different. The prefect, on 
the one hand, and the Spiritual Father on the other, with all 
their influence for good, have materially affected for the worse 
the status of the master. He is no longer the responsible man 
he was; his sphere of influence is indefinitely limited. The 
tendency within him is to look upon himself, and for boys to 
look upon him also, as a schoolroom teacher and no more. 
Hence, a certain loss on the one side of authority, and of a 
sense of interest on the other. The boy is led to look upon 
his master as deserving but a part of his allegiance; and it 
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needs a strong, steady, and whole-hearted personality to make 
the conquest of him complete. On the other hand, the master 
is induced to consider himself free from all responsibility in 
regard to the moral and religious training of his boys. His 
business is, so he tells himself, to keep external order when on 
duty, and to teach what he can of Latin, Greek, or mathematics ; 
the rest is the concern of the Spiritual Father, of the prefect, of 
the Rector, of anybody but himself. Nevertheless, it is quite 
certain that such a state of mind is absolutely different from 
that inculcated by the early Society on its masters. For 
instance, the following, taken from a letter of Father General 
Mutius Vitelleschi, is of itself sufficiently significant. Writing 
in 1639, he says: 


It will be very useful if from time to time the masters treat with 
their auditors, and converse with them, not about vain rumours and 
other affairs that are not to the purpose, but about things which 
appertain in particular to their well-being and education; going down 
to details that seem most to meet their wants ; and showing them in 
some familiar way how they should conduct themselves in studies and 
in religious practice. Let the masters be persuaded that a single talk 
in private, animated with true zeal and prudence on their part, will 
penetrate the heart more deeply and work more powerfully than many 
lectures and sermons given to a general body. 


This digression has seemed necessary, both as an explanation 
of what may be otherwise unintelligible in much that has been 
already said, and as a preparation for what is yet to come. 
We pass now to a matter of more practical importance. Having 
seen the status of the master, let us examine if we can what 
kind of personality the Society expected him to be. If we were 
to be asked to express it in a word we should say that it looked 
for a man, not so much learned, nor experienced, nor knowing, 
but one who, for the work he had in hand, was eminently 
efficient. It expected him to be efficient at the outset; it 
instituted means to keep him efficient during the years of his 
teaching. 

In this way more than in any other the Ratio affected the 
master. And any one who has had any experience of teaching 
whatsoever will understand the wisdom of this. With all of us, 
but especially, perhaps, with teachers, the tendency of human 
nature to get used to its work, and then to substitute show 
for efficiency is only too apparent. A master begins his career 
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in earnest, and at first his work is thorough, both in ‘its 
preparation and in its product. But very soon indeed he learns 
subterfuges ; his circumstances teach them to him, even if he 
is slow to discover them for himself. In a moment of weariness 
and over-pressure he finds that a long and careful preparation 
of his work is not needed. In a narrow-minded moment in 
the schoolroom he will tell himself that to know too much, and 
to give his boys more than is prescribed, is a distraction to 
them in their work, and a positive preventive to good teaching. 
Or again, he will maintain to himself, especially if he be one to 
whom keeping discipline is an easy matter, that the boys should 
be made to do the work and not the master ; that the master’s 
first duty is to keep himself fresh, and not to wear himself to 
death. Hence, under one pretext or another—pretexts, be it 
noticed, in themselves sound enough,—the liability is for a 
master who has grown accustomed to the saddle, to substitute 
the work of his boys for his own, and to be satisfied with the 
situation. The work of preparation is neglected ; what is even 
worse, he forgets the work of his own improvement. Many a 
master will, if he is not careful, go through a whole year, and 
even many a year cf teaching, without doing anything for 
himself, without any work of an honestly intellectual kind of 
his own. Gradually he slips into a state of superintending and 
no more; from a living teacher he sterilizes into a school- 
policeman ; if he has secured that his boys have “learnt” what 
has been appointed to be learnt, he is satisfied that he has 
done his duty. The evil of the fallacy may not be at once 
apparent ; work may be done, results may be produced, and 
the master himself may be commended for his capacity for 
keeping order. Nevertheless it is the universal opinion of all 
who have thought on education that a really able master can 
never himself stand still. In himself he must be continually 
learning, continually in some efficient way producing ; if he is 
not his mind becomes cramped and dulled, his teaching stale 
and stereotyped, his interest callous and rigid, and he loses that 
power of offering side attractions to the wide-awake but scatter- 
brained schoolboy which is often a good master’s most 
valuable talent. 

Against this danger the old Society was particularly on its 
guard. Not only, as we have seen, did it put upon the master 
much more responsibility than is put upon him among ourselves, 
and thereby compel him to take himself and his work with the 
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greater seriousness ; but it provided at the same time sufficient 
guarantee that his mind was not inactive. On one plea or 
another it was for ever exacting from him proofs of his being 
wide awake. The Prae/ectio itself, as it was required by the Razsio, 
alone put a master on his mettle ; every day of his life it made 
him give proof to his boys that he knew what he had to teach, 
and more. The Repetitions, again, and the weekly Academy 
meetings, could not be conducted as the Ratio demanded if 
the master were not on the alert. But these ordinary matters 
of every-day routine were by no means all it set before him. 
On all kinds of occasions, outside the mere schoolroom, a master 
was called upon, to show what he could do. Take for instance 
the following directions from the Ratio discendit et docendi of 
Juvencius. The book comes to us with a semi-official authority ; 
it was written for the guidance of masters, at the express desire 
of one of the General Congregations. The writer is giving no 
new regulations. As he himself declares he is merely setting 
down, fixing as far as possible as a custom, what was already 
the ordinary practice. In the hints to a master on his own 
private studies he writes : 


During his first year of teaching let every master deliver a sermon in 
the refectory in his own native tongue, on whatever day shall seem good to 
the Rector. But in the preparation of it let him be allowed not more than 
a single week. In his second year let him write a Latin oration, which 
he will also deliver in the refectory ; the same he will do in the third. 
In the fourth year let him write a Latin poem, likewise to be recited in 
the refectory. 

Moreover, let the masters, in the second year after they have begun 
to teach, and again in the third and fourth, deliver a Latin address at 
the opening of the school-year, each in his own schoolroom ; that of 
the Master of Rhetoric will be a public and solemn affair, and will be 
delivered in the hall. At the same opening of schools it will be the 
regular thing for the Master of Poetry to produce a poem, whether in 
heroics or in any other standard form of verse. In the classes of 
Rhetoric and Poetry, between December and Easter, two addresses at 
least every month will be made for the space of half an hour each, one 
by the Master of Rhetoric, the other by the Master of Poetry. The 
auditors shall be the members of both classes, if the room is large 
enough to contain them [let it be remembered that a Rhetoric of fifty 
was by no means an unknown thing}, if not, by picked members from 
each class. At the end of the year the Master of Rhetoric will produce 
a longer tragedy; the Master of Poetry a smaller one, consisting, that 
is, of three acts. If he wishes to produce one in five acts he may do 
so, provided his schools do not suffer on its account. 
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Lastly, a proficient master will allow no occasion to go by unheeded 
of producing some elegant literary work, and of giving proof of his 
power for the greater glory of God [the wording of this last remark is 
most significant for our present purpose], nay more, he will seize 
opportunities eagerly, and will even make them, if they do not present 
themselves of their own accord. For example, whenever a new 
governor is appointed to a city, or a new bishop is elected to a diocese ; 
when peace has been publicly declared, or when a signal victory has 
been gained ; when a saint has been recently raised to the honours of the 
altar ; when a king has been restored to health ; when the obsequies of 
some notable personage are to be performed; on all such occasions let 
the schools resound with the music of the muses, joyful or mournful as 
the subject may require; and let it not be counted money wasted 
which is spent in printing and making public any good pieces written on 
such occasions. 


Whatever we may think of the intrinsic value of the literary 
work here recommended, it must be confessed on the one hand, 
that the standard set before the masters was a high one indeed ; 
and, on the other, that under this 7égzme a master was likely to 
be given an opportunity of displaying the mettle of which he was 
made. That, in matter of fact, the results were worthy of the 
men we have abundant printed proofs to testify ; for it was in 
consequence of these occasions that the Fathers produced those 
volumes of verse and prose which rank high among the 
best modern imitations of the Latin and Greek classics. Let it 
not be forgotten, moreover, that Racine and Corneille, and 
Moliére and Voltaire, and indeed the whole of French classical 
literature, are the fruit of the training and example given by 
their Jesuit schoolmasters. 

But here I must add a word of warning. From this high- 
sounding exposition of the master’s private programme of work, 
and, indeed, from a general study of the Ratio Studiorum itself, 
one might suppose that the master of the Old Society was a very 
superior person; something very different from the plodding 
teacher as we know him among ourselves to-day. But we need 
not be so hasty in crying ourselves down. Human nature has 
always been the same; there were half-hearted masters then as 
now ; and in their age as much as in our own it was true that 
there was no profession so surrounded with temptations to 
weariness and discouragement as teaching. Rectors had at times 
to deal with masters who were scarcely equal to their work ; 
more than once, among the hints sent in before the Ratio was 
written, a Superior remarks, as speaking from bitter experience, 
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on the evil of accepting an incompetent teacher, no matter how 
otherwise deserving he may be. And there were many more 
who, from one reason or another, turned out disappointments ; 
many who, from routine or loss of interest, slackened in their 
efforts as the years went on. The mission fever, as we some- 
times hear it called, is by no means a product only of the 
nineteenth century. It raged in the days of St. Ignatius and 
Acquaviva more, it would seem, than in our own ; so much so 
that General Congregations, and even the Apostolic See itself, 
had to legislate against it. Of all these human weaknesses there 
are abundant hints written between the lines of many of the 
earliest exhortations and regulations, and of decrees of General 
Congregations ; but perhaps nothing is so significant, so proves the 
master of old to have been after all very like ourselves, as a page 
in Juvencius, the author whose ideal has just been quoted. In 
his little book he has a section entitled: “Of the more 
common deficiencies of masters.” It might have been written for 
to-day, expressing as it does the very faults which are some- 
times to be found among ourselves, and which we are inclined to 
look upon as the fruit, more or less, of our present hand-to- 
mouth circumstances. The section is as follows: 


The work of otherwise efficient men is usually tried and hampered 
by neglect, by studies other than those belonging to their office, by too 
much intercourse with boys, by an insufficiently even manner of dealing 
with the same, and finally by weariness and fatigue. 


In these few words he sums up the dangers that may spoil 
an able master, of whatever generation he may be, and under 
whatever conditions he may be working. He then takes each 
of these headings in detail, and proceeds : 


I. By neglect, when the master grows disgusted with his work: 
whence it comes about that he applies himself with slackness to learning, 
and in consequence becomes less skilled and happy in explaining what 
he himself has not fully mastered. Again, when he becomes less 
careful about insisting on that programme of work which the lessons to 
be done in his class and the regulations of the school may require. 
For nothing so subdues the nature of a boy, which is always inclined to 
look for liberty, as the business-like keenness of a master who is ever 
on the watch, ever wide awake, and who keeps his eye on small 
details. 

II. They sin grievously [ peccant graviter are his exact words] who 
in private spend their time on foreign or desultory pursuits to such a 
degree as to take no care, or very little, of the class entrusted to them. 
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One man will devote all his energies to collecting material for future 
sermons. Another will pour out verses in his own native tongue, 
ignoring utterly Latin or Greek poetry, although all the time, if he were 
true to his duty, he ought to be teaching both of these. 

III. Some are more familiar than is right with their boys, not 
without danger to themselves, and detriment to those who are entrusted 
to them. For how much precious time is thereby wasted in conversa- 
tions more useless than the idlest prattle (gervis sicudis inaniora)! In 
childish quarrelling, of which the masters themselves are often the 
beginners and abettors! It is quite right that a master should become, 
as it were, a boy again among his boys; but it is not right that he 
should do so after a boyish fashion. Let him bear in mind that he is, 
in some sense, the parent of his children, not their ape and their 
mimic ; let him often reflect that those who now are boys will very soon 
be men; nay, more, even now they are not so young, but that they are 
able clearly to distinguish what is right from what is wrong in a master’s 
behaviour. 

IV. Very many masters fail to preserve the same method of dealing 
with their boys. To-day they are grave and serious, to-morrow they 
will be lively and lax; at one time severe and exacting, at another 
tolerating anything for peace and a quiet life. Utter unevenness of this 
kind spoils all other good efforts; and affords every scope for 
demoralizing boys and for developing every kind of unruliness. 

V. Lastly, the mere act of teaching boys of itself brings on lethargy 
and weariness ; especially if continued for any length of time; if the 
master is at all advanced in years ; if he has to contend with ungovern- 
able and troublesome characters; if he makes little account of his 
work ; or if his health is little suited to the task imposed upon him, 

Some, to relieve this monotony of teaching, look not to what is 
useful to the boys, but to that which gives least trouble to themselves. 
In consequence they become irregular in explaining the author ; they 
dictate their themes from some stock book of exercises, careless whether 
they are suited to the capacity of the boys or not; they have some 
single lesson dragged on throughout the whole of schools, or get some 
useless book read ; so they play out time until, at the end of one or at 
most two years, they shake off this nuisance and drudgery of teaching. 


It is instructive, perhaps, too, it is encouraging, to realize 
that this was written soon after the General Congregation of 
1696, at a time when the Society’s influence in education may 
be said to have been at its height. But we must reserve what 
more we have to say on this subject for another occasion. At 
present it must be enough to have seen, as it were, the master 
of the Old Society at the two extremes, at his best and at his 
worst, the ideal and the plain human being. 


ALBAN GOODIER, 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN, soon after he entered upon office, being 
urged by impatient liberationists at once to proclaim the aboli- 
tion of slavery, made reply that he was not disposed to issue a 
document the futility of which would be patent to all the world, 
“like the Pope’s Bull against the comet.” 

That a Pope did once solemnly ban and anathematize a 
comet, bidding it begone from the sky, is an old story, much in 
favour with certain writers who love to descant upon the 
ignorance and ineptitude of our pre-scientific ancestors, as 
contrasted with our own enlightened age, when no one speaks 
of what he does not know, or makes statements which he is 
not ready to support by conclusive evidence. 

The Pope in question was Calixtus III., who ascended the 
Papal chair when the recent capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks (1452) threatened the submersion of Christendom 
in the tide of Moslem invasion. His brief Pontificate (1455—58) 
was occupied in desperate but fruitless attempts to induce the 
Sovereigns of Europe to lay aside their intestine quarrels and 
combine against the common foe, and there can be little doubt 
that the fiery energy which he himself threw into the work, 
coupled with chagrin at the selfishness and apathy with which 
his exhortations were met, hastened the demise of the old man 
who was already seventy-nine when he mounted the throne. 

The comet was that now known as “ Halley’s,” which, in 
1456, made a notable appearance, extending at one time over 
60° of the heavens, this being the first occasion upon which 
any comet was observed with accuracy sufficient to supply data 
for calculating its path.' 

Such apparitions had, throughout human history, been 
regarded as harbingers of woe, and coming as this did when 
overwhelming danger appeared imminent, it was natural that 


1 The contemporary observations of Toscanelli are discussed by M. Celoria, 
Rendic. dei R. Ist. Lomb., Serie ii. t. xviii. 
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the peoples of Christendom should be terror-stricken at such a 
portent. 

That the Pope in particular was thus affected has become a 
commonplace with many scientific writers, who alone amongst 
historians appear to record this feature of the case ; but they tell 
the story—though with variations—in very categorical terms. 
Thus, for example, Professor Draper : ! 


When Halley’s comet came in 1456, so tremendous was its 
apparition that it was necessary for the Pope himself to interfere. He 
exorcised and expelled it from the skies. It shrank away into the 
abysses of space, terror-stricken by the maledictions of Calixtus III., 
and did not venture back for seventy-five years! . . . By order of the 
Pope, all the church-bells in Europe were rung to scare it away, the 
faithful were commanded to add each day another prayer: and as 
their prayers had often in so marked a manner been answered in 
eclipses and droughts and rains, so on this occasion it was declared 
that a victory over the comet had been vouchsafed to the Pope. 


M. Arago :* 


When in 1456 Halley’s comet appeared, Pope Calixtus was so 
terrified by it that he ordered public prayers to be offered up in all the 
churches, and in the middle of each day, the comet and the Turk were 
excommunicated. 


Hoefer :* 


Pope Calixtus III. especially was so terrified that he instituted the 
Angelus, and ordered public prayers to conjure away both the comet 
and the Turks. 


Babinet,‘ whose account is adopted bodily by Guillemin :° 


Pope Calixtus III. himself, struck with the general terror, ordered 
public prayers to be offered up, and launched a timid anathema against 
the comet and the enemies of Christianity. He instituted the Angelus 
de Midi, the use of which still survives. 


In the article “Comets,” in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, we are 
informed that 


To the Ave Maria was added the prayer, ‘‘ Lord save us from the 
devil, the Turk, and the comet.” 


1 Conflict of Religion and Science, pp. 269 and 320. This extravagant work has 
been thought worthy of a place in the /n/ernational Scientific Series (No. 13). 

2 Annuaire du bureau des longitudes, 1832 ; On Comets, translated by John Farrar, 
Boston, 1832, p. 60. 

3 Histoire d’ Astronomie, p. 590. 

4 Etudes et lectures sur les sciences d’obser vation, vol, i. p. 34 

5 The World of Comets, translated by Glaisher, p. 23. 
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So far, our witnesses have thrown no light on the source 
whence their information is derived, while the curious variations 
in the tale they tell suggest the idea that they have severally 
expanded it from some simple and primitive original. This 
defect is, in some measure, supplied by Dr. Andrew Dickson 
White, President of Cornell University, U.S.A., whose History 
of the Warfare between Science and Theology in Christendom 
(1896), when at an earlier date (1877) it appeared in an inchoate 
form, was honoured by a Preface from the pen of Professor 
Tyndall, who commended it to English and Irish Catholics 
as well calculated to show how much more worthy of acceptance 
were the teachings of science than those of their Church.! 

Dr. White acknowledges that, in spite of the number of 
astronomical historians who have repeated the story, no 
evidence is discoverable for its most sensational features. 


No such Bull [he writes] is to be found in the published BuZaria, 
and that establishing the Amge/us (as given by Raynaldus), contains no 
mention of the comet. 


Nevertheless he is satisfied that the tale is substantially 
true, and tells it in this form. 


Then, too, was incorporated into a litany the plea “From the 
Turk and the comet, good Lord deliver us.” Never was Papal 
intercession less effective: for the Turk has held Constantinople from 
that day to this, while the obstinate comet, being that now known 
under the name of Halley, has returned imperturbably at short intervals 
ever since.” 


That this account is true, Dr. White feels assured on the 
evidence of Platina—so sure indeed as to charge with 
suppression of truth such an historian as Dr. Pastor, writing 
thus :* 


The authority of Platina [in his Vitae Pontificum, Venice, 1479], 
who was not only in Rome at the time, but when he wrote his history 
archivist of the Vatican, is final as to the Pope’s attitude. The recent 
attempt of Pastor to pooh-pooh down the whole matter is too evident 


1 “In our day the Roman Church, above all others, aims at the revival and 
perpetuation of an ancient wrong,—striving after a domination which she never 
fitted herself to exercise, and which if exercised could only bring calamity to the 
human race.” (Zyndall’s Preface.) 

This same Preface begins by recommending Dr. White’s book to the religious- 
minded, on the score of its unaggressive and uncontroversial character. 

2 Viz., in 1531, 1607, 1682, 1759, 1835. Its next visit is announced for 1910. 
8 Vol. i. p. 177. 
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an evasion to carry weight with those who know how the most careful 
histories have to be modified to suit the views of the censorship at 


Rome. 
Pastor, on his part curtly observes in a note:! 


The silly story, repeated by Draper and Arago, that Calixtus 
caused bells to be rung against the comet, and excommunicated it, 
does not merit refutation. 


His own account of what took place is as follows. Having 
said that the Pope prescribed certain religious observances to 
avert the Turkish peril, and granted Indulgences to those who 
took part in them, he thus continues :* 


That the whole community might have its share in these prayers 
and indulgences, one or more bells were to be rung between None 
and Vespers in all churches, as for the Amge/us, and three Paters and 
Aves to be said. For this too an Indulgence was granted. 


It remains to consider the evidence of Platina, the only 
contemporary witness whom we have heard cited. He writes: 


A hairy and fiery comet having then made its appearance for 
several days, as the mathematicians declared that there would follow 
a grievous pestilence, dearth, and some great calamity, Calixtus—to 
avert the wrath of God—ordered supplications, that if evils were 
impending for the human race, He would turn all upon the Turks, 
the enemies of the Christian name. He likewise ordered, to move 
God by continual entreaty, that notice should be given by the bells 
to all the faithful, at mid-day, to aid by their prayers those engaged in 
battle with the Turk. 


Here we have what seems to be the germ from which, by 
scientific use of the imagination, the accounts we have considered 
have beenevolved. There is nothing, to be sure, about a Bull, 
an exorcism, an excommunication, or an imprecation against the 
comet conjointly with the Turk,—but we have the ringing of 
bells, and a prayer to be recited at noon,—whether Ave, Litany 
or Angelus,® though neither does this seem to have made any 


! Gesch. der Papste (3rd Edit.) i. 700, 

2 Tbid, 

*’ The evening and morning Avge/us must undoubtedly be dated before this 
That at noon was certainly introduced later than the others, and some 


period. 
It seems, however, 


have regarded this ordinance of Pope Calixtus as introducing it. 


more true to say that the Pope’s action may probably have accelerated this 


extension of the devotion, but did not actually effect it. (See THE MonTH, May, 1902, 


** Our Popular Devotions—the Angelus,” by Rev. H. Thurston.) 
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mention of the portent in the skies. It must also be noted 
that the Pope’s actual words, as given by Raynaldus in the only 
document we have, do not support Platina’s account, for 
nothing whatever is said either about the comet, or the evils 
which its apparition might be supposed to presage, or the 
devolution of these upon the infidels. It is not even stated that 
the Pope himself was convinced by the “ mathematicians,” of 
the evils they prophesied, for he is represented as treating their 
prognostications as merely hypothetical. Yet the best represen- 
tatives of science then existing agreed in predicting calamity, as 
for example, Toscanelli, who with no better instrument than the 
naked eye, made the thoroughly scientific observations of this 
very comet which are still preserved. 

Another contemporary witness, St. Antoninus,’ supplies 
evidence of singular interest, for, as Archbishop of Florence, he 
may be supposed to have been almost as benighted as the Pope 
himself. Having recorded* that various comets appeared at this 
period, he proceeds to discuss the nature and character of these 
bodies, and, following Albertus Magnus, he supposes them to be 
formed of earthly vapours. This view, however erroneous, was of 
course quite in accordance with the most advanced science of the 
time, and although Tycho Brahé, a century after, in 1557, showed 
comets to be celestial bodies beyond our atmosphere, a theory 
substantially the same as that of Albertus was countenanced 
half a century later than this, by no less personages than Galileo* 
and Kepler. 

St. Antoninus goes on to discuss the question whether 
comets presage coming evils, a supposition which he dismisses 
on the ground that they are proved to have a merely natural 
origin.* This is common sense and sound science, and for all we 
are told may very probably have been the view of Calixtus 
himself, yet it was long before the immemorial belief in cometary 
influence was extinguished, if indeed it can be said to be yet 
extinct,—for do we not still hear of ‘‘ comet wines ” ? 

As to what the Pope ordered—which he does not connect in 
any way with the comet—St. Antoninus writes : 5 


The same pontiff, in the second year of his pontificate, ordered by a 
solemn epistle that all over the Christian world, daily between None and 


* 1389—1459. 

* Summa Historialis, Tit. xxii. c. 15. 

3 In his Saggiatore. 

* Constat quod cometes habent causam naturalem, °C. 23. 
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Vespers, the bell should ring in all churches for the Aze Maria, and 
those who during its ringing should on their knees recite three Aves 
and three Pavers, should gain an Indulgence of three years and as many 
quarantines. 


It will doubtless be said by such critics as we have to do 
with that here is evidence of gross superstition ; but at present 
we are concerned only with the question as to what justification 
is afforded for the cock-and-bull story to which we have 
listened. 

There can indeed be little doubt that those who tell this 
tale, though intent on glorifying science, do the very thing 
which they accuse their unscientific adversaries of doing, and 
start from an @ prior? assumption which, as they think, absolves 
them from the examination of facts. They believe that during 
what Mr. Lowes Dickinson styles “the delirium of the Middle 
Ages,” our ancestors were so besotted a race as certainly to be 
guilty of every possible folly, at least where “science” was 
concerned ; which being established to their satisfaction, they 
feel assured that the more absurdities they attribute to medieval 
folk the surer they are to be right. 

According to Draper, for instance—as we have seen—Pope 
Calixtus and those of his time believed that the comet could be 
scared away by the clangour of bells, and regarded eclipses as 
do the Hottentots, who imagine that some danger threatens 
the sun with extinction, which can be averted by the 
beating of tom-toms and blowing of horns. This would 
evidently mean that the nature of eclipses was unknown, and 
that such occurrences could not in those days be foreseen and 
foretold. It is difficult, however, to credit a University professor 
with ignorance so preposterous, for it is well known that, at 
least from the time of Ptolemy, the cause of these phenomena 
was perfectly well understood, and that in the darkest of the 
Dark Ages, men knew when to expect them. For more than 
a century before the time of Calixtus III. almanacks were 
prepared, predicting eclipses of sun and moon for terms of 
years, with diagrams showing their extent, and calculations of 
the time when they were due, not only by days, but by hours, 
minutes, and seconds.! 


1 For instance, to name but some, among the MSS. of the British Museum, there 
are, 

(a2) A Calendar drawn up in 1327 with prediction of eclipses, solar and lunar, to 
1386. (Sloane, 286.) 
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On the whole, therefore, it can hardly be said that in regard 
of the famous legend of the Bull and the Comet the vaunted 
excellence of scientific training, as securing accuracy and caution 
in adopting conclusions, is very conspicuous. It would rather 
appear that when dealing with certain subjects, men of science 
can be no safer guides than any others. 

As to the prepossession which makes such writers start with 
the assurance that the Church must always have been the true 
cause why men in the “ Ages of Faith” were so far behind us in 
respect of natural knowledge, we may profitably consider the 
words of a French scientific writer, and with them conclude: 


It was usually [says M. Joseph Bonnel'] Bishops, priests, clerics, 
or simple monks, who [during the Middle Ages] followed one another, 
making no fuss, in scientific work, and who, whilst devoting themselves 
to the study of the heavens, never lost sight of the divine institution to 
which they were attached by the bond of Faith. 


J. G. 


(4) An almanack with eclipses of the sun, 1380—1462, calculated for the meridian 
of Oxford. Composed for Johanna, mother of Richard II., by John Somar, a 
Franciscan. (S/oane, 282.) 

(c) An almanack, with eclipses, 1387—1462. (Arunde/l, 207.) 

(d@) An almanack, including eclipses of the sun from 1431 to 1462. (Additional, 
17358.) 

(e) Almanack for 1431, with eclipses to 1462, and a suitable tract concerning the 
rules for their computation. This is arranged to hang for reference at the girdle. 
(Harley, 937.) 

Tested by modern tables, the forecasts were quite correct. 


1 Etude sur V histoire de Vastronomie du Moyen-Age. (Mémoires de l’ Académie 
des Sciences, &c., de Lyon: Classe des Sciences, xxiii. 275. 1879.) 
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THE Venetian school of painting is represented in the history 
of art by the glorious names of Giorgione, Titian, and Paul 
Veronese. Posterity has, however, chosen to honour in a 
special manner one name among the trio, and the choice has 
fallen on Titian. 

The date of this great artist’s birth is not without a certain 
significance in view of the works which issued from his hand. 
He was born in 1477, precisely three years after Michael 
Angelo, six years before Raphael, thirty years before Correggio, 
five years after Leonardo da Vinci. The proximity of these 
dates suffices to show that the chief artist, or in other words, the 
founder of the Venetian school, was placed amid surroundings 
where his talent received valuable assistance, and as his life was 
prolonged until 1576, he was enabled during a period of ninety- 
nine years to profit by the teaching of masters younger than 
himself, as well as by the lessons of those who had preceded 
him in his career. The works signed with Titian’s name show, 
however, that he only profited up to a certain point by the 
science acquired by those who lived in his own period. Such 
of our readers as are familiar with the biography of Titian will 
have noticed that he had already reached an advanced age 
before studying the masters whose names we have already 
mentioned. He had lived too long and profited too fully by 
the lessons of his earlier teachers to be able to change or 
reform the expression of his own inherent genius. The 
knowledge of these facts is indispensable in order to arrive 
at a just estimate of Titian’s talent, and accord him his 
due rank in the history of painting. He who ignores these 
facts, however gifted with discernment, runs the risk of 
criticizing too severely a hard-working artist who, endowed with 
strong inventive faculties, introduced new methods into the 
practice of his art, and produced works which will for all time 
evoke the admiration of every connoisseur in painting. 
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Venice was unable to reveal to Titian the manner in which 
ancient art had received and expressed beauty. We must not 
therefore judge him as we should Leonardo and Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Allegri, who from their youth were familiar with 
the rarest and most precious relics of antiquity. Titian had 
not at his disposal the resources which Rome and Florence 
lavished on his illustrious contemporaries. His first master, 
according to the testimony of his biographers, was Sebastian 
Zuccato, to whom we are indebted for certain mosaics in the 
Church of St. Mark at Venice. It is in studying Zuccato that 
we shall find the explanation of Titian’s art. The mosaics 
we allude to are those which decorate the interior of the 
church, those figures of prophets and evangelists which are 
characterized by an aspect of such imposing grandeur. Here, 
as in all mosaic work dating from the time of Cavallini, who 
illustrated the Life of the Virgin behind the high altar of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere in Rome, to the epoch of the Venetian 
mosaics, and later to those which adorn the Basilica of St. Paul’s 
without the Walls, we find nowhere an indication of any desire 
or attempt on the part of an artist to model the symmetry of 
the human form so as to compete in the slightest way with the 
style or progress of oil paintings. The splendour and harmony 
of Zuccato’s admirable works are to be seen reproduced on the 
canvas of Titian. The art of modelling the contours of the 
human frame, which is lacking in the radiant mosaics we have 
mentioned, is also too often wanting in the most beautiful 
conceptions and productions of the Venetian master. 

From the studio of Zuccato, Titian passed to that of 
Giovanni Bellini, who at first did not fully understand the talent 
of his young pupil, whose independence annoyed him. 

Full of confidence in the methods which had won for him 
the applause of Venice, Bellini is said to have declared that 
Titian would never rise to fame. However, it is certain that 
there are pictures painted by Bellini still to be seen in the 
churches at Venice which reveal a genuine desire and sincere 
hope of imitating the genius of the most illustrious of his 
pupils. 

We know that Titian, having refused the invitation of Pope 
Leo X. to visit Rome, did not make the journey until during 
the reign of Paul III. Some writers contend that the reason 
of his refusal arose from the fear of seeing his works unfavour- 
ably compared with those of Raphael and Michael Angelo, but 
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more probably he deemed it wiser to hold the rank of foremost 
painter in Venice to that of second or third in Rome. Later 
on when, during the Pontificate of Paul III. he visited the 
Eternal City, having then attained the age of seventy, he might 
truly be of the opinion that his fame had nothing to fear from 
Raphael, who had died twenty-five years previously, nor from 
Michael Angelo, who, however, in his robust old age retained all 
the vigour and virility of earlier days. 

It is said that the old Florentine, while listening to the 
praises showered on the venerable Venetian, could not refrain 
from uttering this exclamation of regret: “What a pity,” he 
said to the friends who sought his opinion, “that a painter so 
highly gifted never learned to draw.” Those who are acquainted 
with the history of painting must admit that there was justice 
in the remark. 

If the opinion of Michael Angelo was made known to 
Titian, he must certainly have found ample compensation for 
this severe judgment in the applause and admiration he received 
at the Court of Alphonsus I. at Ferrara. The highest dignitaries 
there treated him with profound deference. The celebrity of 
his works gave him a special prestige. Happy in the free 
development of his genius and the respect and admiration of 
his friends and acquaintances, what more could he desire? The 
friendship which existed between the artist and Ariosto draws 
attention to the undoubted similarity of their minds and the 
works which they produced. The painter was worthy of the 
poet. The same richness and variety of idea characterized 
Titian and Ariosto equally, also the power of representing 
everything under the happiest and most attractive aspect. The 
satisfaction which these two great men found in each other’s 
society was, it must be confessed, rather pagan than Christian. 
Life for them was so radiant and enchanting that it was hardly 
possible that they could understand either prayer or suffering. 
They were unreservedly happy, and knew no good but happi- 
ness. The most celebrated of Titian’s works, The Assumption 
of the Virgin, now in the Academy of Fine Arts at Venice, 
suffices to illustrate Titian’s style. It is not the most beautiful 
of his works, but in studying it attentively we can arrive ata 
just conception of Titian’s qualities as a painter as well as of 
his defects. This vast composition is, owing to the nature of 
the subject, divided into three parts. In the lower we see the 
disciples who are witnesses of the Assumption ; in the centre 
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the Virgin, who is wafted to Heaven by angels; in the upper 
section is represented God the Father, who receives the Virgin. 
The radiant splendour emanating from the canvas at first dazzles 
the eyes of the beholder, and prevents him from seeing the 
defects, which are not visible except to those who, having 
carefully studied Christian tradition, are intimately acquainted 
with the history and personality of the figures which the artist 
has depicted on the scene. 

The disciples are certainly worthy of praise. The character 
of their physiognomies agrees perfectly with the Gospel recital, 
and this is an important point. Their rugged faces and rude forms 
illustrate the fact that the first propagators of Christianity 
belonged to the labouring and artisanclass. They are evidently 
men of belief and naive faith. The central portion of this great 
picture possesses less merit. The Virgin is too human; she is 
beautiful, but it is a beauty material rather than ideal. She 
charms all eyes, but possesses no attribute of ideality. Now, 
from the Christian point of view, it is evident that Titian had 
not grasped the grandeur of the subject which he treated. The 
face of the Virgin Mary should express something higher than 
the pride of beauty and joe de vivre. The beauty of Mary, 
reduced to human proportions, a beauty without spirituality, and 
which speaks to the eye without conveying aught to the thought, 
is not what an artist should convey in such a subject. Without 
going back as far as the days of Giotto, down to Fra Angelico, 
we may safely affirm that the great masters of Italy understood 
otherwise than Titian the beauty of the Virgin Mary. They 
aimed at making her beautiful, but superior to human nature. 
They did not separate the personage from her réle. Titian 
neglected this point, and consequently all trace of the ideal is 
absent. 

The figure of God the Father seems to hold too secondary a 
rank. Although it is true that in a picture of the Assumption 
all eyes should naturally be drawn to the principal figure, 
namely, that of the Virgin, nevertheless, to render the Creator 
as it were a mere accessory or decoration to the rest of the 
picture, is in our eyes a fault which wounds our taste as well as 
our faith. The subject of the Godhead should be treated with 
jealous care, and manifestly illustrate the Divine grandeur, power, 
and goodness. 

The angels, who form a heavenly court around the Virgin 
and guide her towards the Eternal Throne, display a freshness 
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and splendour which Titian never surpassed. The pleasure 
which the beholder experiences while gazing at them, leaves an 
indelible impression on the memory. Travellers who visit only 
once the Academy at Venice, remember always the Angels of the 
Assumption, whose beauty so dazzles them that they are ready to 
proclaim Titian the foremost painter of Italy. The imperfections 
we have mentioned may be concealed from the onlooker by the 
richness and marvellous radiance of the colouring, but the incom- 
plete character of the conception does not allow us to place the 
painter in the same rank as Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, and Allegri. The example of Titian should enlighten 
the painters of our epoch. He knew how to represent what he 
saw ; he faithfully copied what passed before his eyes, neverthe- 
less his name comes but fifth in the roll of great painters. 

The Presentation of the Virgin at the Temple, which is placed 
in the same room as the Assumption, is infinitely superior to the 
latter work. The composition covers a considerable space of 
canvas, and resembles on a large scale a picture from the hand of 
a Flemish artist. There is the same simplicity, naiveté and dis- 
regard for rigorous unity of lines. The figures which ascend the 
steps of the Temple are most gracefully conceived, the priest who 
receives them under the portico appears to be penetrated with a 
sense of the dignity of his function. The figures in the fore- 
ground, representing poorly clad women selling eggs and 
vegetables, are very Flemish. They distract the attention of the 
beholder from the real subject, namely, the Presentation of the 
Virgin. This is a serious fault in the domain of art. Neverthe- 
less, those who see this picture will spend a long time studying 
it carefully. For freshness, youth, and virginity of tone, the 
Presentation leaves nothing to be desired. Moreover, this 
picture displays an attribute which in art is more essential than 
the charm of colouring, namely, that of the painter’s intelligence 
being in perfect harmony with the nature of his subject. Titian 
herein reveals fully the extent and richness of his faculty as an 
artist. 

The Entombment, which is now in the Louvre, is less cele- 
brated than the Assumption and the Presentation at the 
Temple, but it is considered by foremost painters as being one 
of the most perfect works of the Venetian master. It is in truth 
a composition full of artistic simplicity, which can scarcely 
be seen without emotion. 

Those who seek, above all, perfection of form in art, and who 
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prefer elegance and severity of style to harmonious colouring 
will experience a sense of disappointment in presence of this 
exquisite canvas ; but it is impossible to contemplate it without 
being struck by the pathetic character of the figures, and this 
merit is somewhat rare in Titian’s works. The disciples who 
support in their arms the rigid body of their beloved Master are 
absorbed in the fulfilment of their pious duty. One of the 
reproaches made against this picture is, that the figure of Christ 
lacks beauty, and that among the secondary figures surrounding it 
there is not one which presents a type inferior to that of the Christ. 
This may be true, nevertheless we state confidently that not only 
is this picture one of the most perfect painted by Titian, but one 
of the greatest chefs d’auvre to be found in the domain of art. 
Gaze on the face of the divine and sorrowful Mother which 
reveals in every line such cruel anguish. Not even the hope of 
the speedy Resurrection of her Son can as yet convey consolation 
to her soul. The execution of this painting may not be superior 
to that of the Assumption, but if regarded from the point of view 
of religious sentiment, the Entombment ranks far higher. In 
the Assumption, the principal figure does not manifest the 
spiritual beauty which the subject claims, whereas in the 
Entombment all the persons depicted contribute naturally and 
simply to the effect of the composition. The attitude and 
expression of the figures are all true ; and the movements mani- 
fest a touching religious gravity. 

Admirers of Titian’s genius seek in hima protest against the 
traditions of ancient art, and ascribe to him motives which no 
doubt would astonish the great master could he but hear of them. 
If the figures created by his hand lack the elegance of Greek 
works, the fact does not arise from a systematic disdain for the 
doctrines of antiquity. How could he have despised what he did 
not know? He was already old when he beheld for the first 
time the splendid débris collected in the Vatican and Capitol. 
If he did not attain to the portrayal of ideal beauty, it was 
because his education had not revealed to him the importance, 
the necessity of such in the domain of art. He represented what 
he saw, because the masters of his youth had not put before him 
a more glorious aim. To attribute to him the motive already 
mentioned would be to ignore the work of his life. Critics seek 
in his art a protest against Greek tradition, without reflecting 
whether he was acquainted with it, or had not arrived at this 
knowledge too late to derive any profit from it. 
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In the Tribune of the Uffizi Gallery at Florence there are 
two Venuses by Titian. In order to judge correctly the claim of 
the master in the domain of pure beauty, we shall content 
ourselves by dwelling on one picture only, which is certainly 
the more perfect of the two; we allude to that in which the 
goddess is depicted as a lovely woman lying at the foot of a 
deep green curtain with a dog at her feet. This picture is 
certainly one of the best works of the Venetian school. It would 
be difficult to imagine colouring more true to life and more 
attractive. The movement of the body is replete with grace 
and elegance. If we seek in the representation of the pagan 
goddess merely a woman who is young and charming, loving 
and beloved, we may rest satisfied with Titian’s Venus. If, 
however, our thoughts recur to the traditions of Greek 
mythology, and we dwell on the verses of Homer wherein the 
beauty of Aphrodite is described in all its splendour, we are 
bound to experience a sense of disappointment. According to 
the Greek idea, Venus was something more than a young and 
lovely woman, she was the goddess of earthly beauty. Without 
possessing any definite information on the point, we may safely 
affirm that the Venus of Titian is a portrait. The model chosen 
by the artist is undoubtedly one of the most graceful to be 
imagined, but the painter was satisfied to represent what he 
saw, and did not dream of aiming at representing a being 
endowed with supreme beauty. When it is a question of 
endeavouring to depict a goddess, which in polytheism signifies 
at one and the same time love and beauty, the intervention of 
the ideal into the choice of form is a necessary condition. 
Titian, by neglecting this point, has produced a work whose 
merit is incontestable, but he has failed to reach the aim of his 
art. Notwithstanding this defect, the Venus of Titian is a 
picture worthy of high praise, and deserves careful study. 
Reubens, who excelled in flesh colouring, never surpassed this 
admirable painting. 

The Flora, by Titian, which is also in the Uffizi Gallery, is 
another admirable example of the master’s talent. It would 
be impossible to surpass the delicacy and subtlety of tone 
which characterize this exquisite picture, which is also 
considered to be a portrait. All the chief galleries of Europe 
possess portraits by the hand of Titian, and this is perhaps the 
line in which he most truly reveals the extreme skill of his 
pencil. It is not that portrait painting can ever equal original 
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conception; the masters of the Roman and Florentine 
schools have carefully demonstrated the contrary; but faithful 
representation of a model, treated with grace and majesty, 
demands the skill of a true artist, and Titian, whose imagination 
could not evoke a being of ideal beauty, studied with rare 
artistic talent the personages who posed before him as models. 
He lived on familiar terms with poets and princes, and his 
pencil reproduced with marvellous fidelity the physiognomy of 
his models. His portraits of Charles V., and that of Philip IL., 
are considered historic witnesses. The character of these two 
princes is so cleverly seized and rendered that, having carefully 
studied these portraits, we remain astonished with the evidence 
of the Venetian master’s penetration. The history of Charles V. 
and of Philip II. appears more evident and more easily 
understood. We see before us two men who played such 
important réles in Europe, and their physical aspect explains 
to us their conduct. As to the portrait of Ariosto, it coincides 
marvellously with the material character of his poems. These 
historic figures produced by Titian’s pencil not only each 
present an individual character, but express and epitomize the 
life of the model. It is evident that Titian, before tracing the 
first lines of the face, carefully studied the character of his 
model, and this preliminary study explains the superiority of his 
portraits. 

In the frescoes which decorate the Carmine and Scuola del 
Santo at Padua, Titian displays a vivacity and harmony of 
colouring which are unequalled by the Florentine and Roman 
masters. What Michael Angelo did for relief-painting, Titian 
has done for the art of colouring and tone. Although the 
monastery of St. Antony has not the same importance as the 
Vatican chapel, it is a subject for study which should not be 
neglected. 

We regret not to have seen the Bacchanals which were 
painted at Ferrara, and are now in Spain, with the exception of 
the Bacchus and Ariadne in the National Gallery. Biographers 
tell us that Domenichino wept when they were removed from 
Italy. It is difficult to form a just opinion of the merit of a 
painting by merely seeing an engraving of it. The Last Supper 
of Leonardo da Vinci is known in many countries solely 
through the medium of Morghen’s engraving, and those who 
have visited Milan know how much value is to be placed on the 
interpretation. 
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Before Titian had begun his career, Italian painting had 
arrived at full virility, and during his lifetime Florence and 
Rome had led art to perfection. Giotto, Fra Angelica, and 
Massaccio, had distinguished themselves by endowing their 
paintings with a true expression of religious feeling. At Padua, 
in the Church of St. Antony, Giotto had left imperishable 
monuments of his genius which Titian was at liberty to study. 
As regards the expression of religious feeling, we must admit 
that he did not possess it like Giotto and Fra Angelico. 
Though superior to these two masters in the practice of his art, 
Titian never arrived at the same comprehension which they 
intimately possessed of Biblical and Scriptural episodes. This 
fact we must certainly admit without detracting from the fame 
of the Venetian master. At the epoch when Titian lived, the 
study of pagan literature, though very useful no doubt towards 
the development of the human intellect, had profoundly altered 
the traditions of Byzantine art. We do not wish to advise 
modern artists to return to the style of Giotto and Fra 
Angelico. To do so would be to ignore the advantages of 
experience, but history has its lessons, and we are forced 
to admit that Giotto and Fra Angelico interpret the Ancient 
and New Testament with more fervour and xaiveté than the 
masters who succeeded them. The problem to be solved is not 
how to imitate these earlier artists, but how to enter into the 
spirit which moved them, while at the same time giving full 
attention to the technicalities of painting, or in other words the 
faithful rendering of the model. 

Reubens and Rembrandt borrowed from Titian; this is a 
fact which history confirms, and which serves to mark the rank 
of the Venetian master. As Reubens and Rembrandt played 
a most important part in the revolution of painting, it is 
impossible to admit their importance without accepting also the 
importance of their teacher. At the same time, as the Flemish 
and Dutch schools do not hold the same rank as the 
schools of Florence, of Rome, and of Parma, we are led to 
conclude that Titian, the predecessor and teacher of Reubens 
and Rembrandt, cannot be placed in the same rank as Leonardo 
and Michael Angelo, Raphael and Allegri. To such minds as 
have followed the development of art in Greece and in Italy, it 
is evident that in painting form dominates colour. Now, as in 
Italy, Florence and Rome represent the expression of form in 
the most perfect manner, and as the cupolas of a Correggio at 
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Parma, without bearing comparison with the Florentine and 
Roman works at the Vatican, hold the next place in ideal 
imitation of the human form, we must be satisfied to assign 
the leader of the Venetian school a lower rank. Titian’s 
disciples, Reubens and Rembrandt, may justly ask, Why should 
form dominate colour? The reply would seem to us as follows. 
Colour charms the eye, but it cannot speak to the mind and 
evoke thought, and this fact must be manifest to all persons 
to whom the philosophic aspect of art is familiar. Form 
dominates colour because form expresses movement, movement 
expresses will. Leonardo and Michael Angelo, Raphael and 
Allegri, who portray form in the most perfect manner, occupy 
necessarily a superior rank to Titian, who always placed colour 
above form. In the art of drawing, as in music and painting, 
the value of a work lies in its direct rapport with the importance 
assigned to thought. It is in accordance with this law that 
history has marked the rank of Mozart, and of Beethoven, of 
Shakespeare and Moliére. It is thus we assign the rank held 
by Titian. 
ELEANOR MACDERMOT. 











ONE day I was visiting the workhouse of which my friend, the 
Unitarian minister, was a guardian ; and as I was descending 
a staircase I met him. He asked me to return and see the 
schools ; so I persuaded my old limbs to carry me up again ; 
and through a little door in the corridor wall my friend led me 
into the girls’ school. It was a low room, with a fire at one end ; 
and the window faced the north. Outside there was a small, 
bleak playground, and one wall ran near the yard for female 
lunatics and the hospital ward for women of the most unhappy 
The schoolmistress came forward to meet me. Her 
manner was gentle and refined; and when my friend had 
introduced me, she spoke so frankly and so thoughtfully that 
I was charmed. She showed me the girls’ needlework and some 
photographs of former pupils. 

On the other side of the corridor stood the boys’ school. 
A little further there was a small room, used as a boys’ hospital. 
My friend told me that it opened directly into the male lunatic 
ward ; and then he drew me towards a little fellow lying in one 


and the face full of sores, touched me to the quick. Now the 
uneasiness I had felt among the girls grew upon me; and in the 
face of this child, still more plainly, I could read dumb pleading, 
pitiful wonder, and dying hope. “What does this workhouse 
life mean?” I asked my friend ; and he answered that we are 
paying for the Reformation. “But you are a Protestant,” I 
said, in surprise. “Not I,” he said. “I hold that Unitarians 
must trace their origin to the revival of letters.” Then he spoke 
of Henry VIII., who made beggars and hanged them, of 
Elizabeth and her Poor Law. But I was so tired and sick at 
heart that I could not follow all he said. 

A few days later I met my friend ; and he told me that he 
had enjoyed such a strange fancy. As he was walking through 
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IV. THE FACE OF THE CHILD. 


The thin body and the large head, the staring eyes 
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the high street of Rochester, the figure of Erasmus appeared to 
be moving in front of him. “It was a mere daydream,” he 
added, quickly ; “but it suggested many things. Four hundred 
years ago, at the revival of learning, the prince of letters actually 
walked along that road. He was then beginning the warfare 
of his life; and the laurel of victory fell to him, when human 
interests, embodied in human literature, became the occupation 
of men and the education of the young. But as I went I 
remembered the Jewish synagogue behind me and the College 
of Science in front; and I heard the worshippers of God and 
the questioners of Nature denying primacy to the disciples of 
human genius.” 

“It is very strange,” he added, “but to-day, and in these 
towns, the war still lives. Some have little interest except in 
what is human and pulsing with the play of freedom. To others, 
the rhythm and the monotone of natural law seem the music of 
the spheres. And there are many to whom God is all in all. 
The difference of standpoint affects every object and every 
theme. The man of the world reads history as a drama of 
human thought and human passion. The man of science is at 
one with the ancient, who explained the Egyptian Empire by 
the Nile, and with the modern, who held France to be the 
resultant of race and time and climate. But the man of God 
treats history in the manner of a Hebrew prophet, who spelt 
its mysterious symbols as the Divine decrees of Israel’s final 
glory.” 

“Yes,” he continued, in answer to some question of mine, 
“it is in education we must trace the issues of these views. Our 
grammar school represents the humanism of Erasmus, who 
formed youth’s ideal from the orator and the courtier. Here, 
the teachers would cultivate their pupils’ power of expression 
and refinement of manners, by exercises in cricket and 
Latin. Our College of Science represents the naturalism of 
Herbert Spencer, who sought the good of studies in their use, 
as opposed to their ornamental value; and here, the professors 
prefer power of observation to form of expression, and the facts 
of nature to the unveiling of the human soul. In the little 
convent school, the gentle Sisters represent an ideal older than 
that of Erasmus or that of Spencer. Submission to the good 
God and love of Him, they preach in their practice, and practise 
in their preaching. In the world of men they see a place of 
temptation ; in the world of nature, the scene of their own trial ; 
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and holy in life, they would fill each pupil’s heart with love of 
Jesus and Mary, till God is mirrored in the face of the child.” 

At the time, he said no more on the subject, for I wanted to 
understand the state of children under the Poor Law; and 
I asked him whether the workhouse children were taught 
a trade. He said that it had been suggested, but the opposition 
was too great. Tradesmen, they had been told, preferred 
apprentices who were quite untrained, as such children had the 
less to unlearn. The girls, he said, became domestic servants, 
generally maids of all work, as a companion servant might 
taunt them with their pauper origin. 

I do not remember any other conversation about Erasmus 
and the human ideal in education; so I was the more happy 
when I was examining my friend’s papers, and found a short 
appreciation of the scholar. 

“The soul of Erasmus,” ran the passage, “flamed with love 
of intellectual beauty. As far removed from the earthly 
passion of knight and minstrel, as from the discord of preachers 
in revolt, he discountenanced the Arthurian legend, and would 
not read the vulgar abuse and exaggerated assertions in Luther’s 
pamphlets. He was human; therefore he sought to be humane ; 
and his delicate form trembled at the thought of cruelty, whether 
it came in memories of his own sensitive boyhood, or at 
sight of the brutality shown by schoolmasters in his day. 
Highly nervous, and impressionable in the extreme, it gave 
him heartache to see maidens broken in spirit by harsh 
discipline, and lads drilled in torture chambers. Poor he was, 
and blighted at his birth, and carrying from his college nothing 
but a diseased body and much vermin, he was emphatically 
a gentleman. The word still lingers at large among us; and 
when it means anything, it implies the Erasmian ideal of charm 
and gentleness in manners, sympathy with the noblest thought 
and speech of men, and all that tact and culture can give of 
influence and distinction.” 

The rhapsody was continued on two slips of paper. The 
first proceeded, “ Because Erasmus looked upon his fellows as 
living intelligences, glorious in possibilities, he spurned the dull, 
mechanic view of those who would have reduced scholarship to 
a parrot repetition of Ciceronian phrases. Not his to revel in 
abstractions, for he looked out upon the world through those 
fair blue eyes, and saw, not mankind, but men. Therefore, he 
held them as persons, neither mere things, nor an insubstantial 
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pageant ; and he urged the right of each to consideration in 
respect of his disposition and ability. With gall and tears, he 
writes of selfish parents and savage teachers ; and there is, now 
and again, the swift flash of withering sarcasm, as when he tells 
of some poor student condemned for life to a treadmill of legal 
pleading, because it pleased his patron, though it was like 
training a cow to box, or a donkey to perform on the violin. 
Refusing all positions offered him, he cherished his own inde- 
pendence; and though he said pleasantly that he might be 
a king if he were young, he attained the one ambition of his 
life when he seized the Republic of Letters for his own empire, 
and throned at Froben’s printing press in Basel, he made his 
eight years’ reign for ever memorable by the great editions of 
Cyprian, Athanasius, Hilary, Ireneeus, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
even more gloriously, by the reprints of his Greek Testament.” 

The second slip contained the conclusion. “In Latin, 
Erasmus had found a universal and organized language, 
capable of expressing all human needs, and beyond comparison 
with the crude tongues which were bounded by national limits, 
and as yet almost destitute of literature. With the words, 
‘You speak to a deaf man,’ he declined audience to one who 
spoke the language of Dante; and scarcely qualifying the 
utterance, he declared that all the knowledge attainable by 
man lay enfolded in the literature of ancient Greece. A little 
before, he had spoken perhaps more calmly, but with a hardly 
larger outlook, and asserted that all the knowledge we regard 
of vital importance to men is found in Latin and Greek. In 
the name of letters he condemned the Protestants because 
through them literature was declining everywhere, and seemingly 
about to perish. In the name of the universal empire which 
he claimed for learning, he refused to recognize national heroes, 
except those whose names had been perpetuated in the two 
languages of its dominion. Like Socrates and Johnson, he 
cared not for scenery, and could learn nothing from trees. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael were working in the Vatican ; 
but neither won his attention when he passed through Rome. 
He lacked poetic feeling ; and he had nothing in common with 
the mystic. But in the actual and among men he moved as a 
gracious and gentle influence, radiant in the light of intellect, 
and enriched with culture and wisdom.” 

I should have been glad to find a manuscript dealing with 
scientific education, but I have not met with one, and so I will 
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quote from letters my friend wrote to me at that time. One of 
the professors at the College of Science had given a lecture for 
him, and being a disciple of Spencer, had advocated the 
system of education proposed by his master. The lecturer’s 
appearance was described as that of a man who was intensely 
in earnest, but a little toned by the self-assertive bearing with 
which some teachers of science repudiated the superiority of 
classical scholarship. Unfortunately at times that personal 
attitude became evident in the matter, as well as in the manner 
of the speech ; sweeping statements were made and offered for 
acceptance on the authority of the speaker; vehement scorn 
was poured on those who submitted their reason to scholar or 
divine; and no man of culture ever expressed more bitter 
contempt for barbarian or philistine than the man of science 
showed for those whom he described as ignorant people. 

“There is a strong tide in England,” wrote my friend, “and 
indeed it flows over a vaster area; but it washes the walls only 
of Universities, and therefore carries little of ancient spoil. 
Its view of life is that embodied in the tale of Rodinson Crusoe, 
whose dependence for everything on his own exertions made him 
an amateur in many a trade. Truly, no other position is 
possible when men are supposed to be isolated atoms, destitute 
of support, and owning no allegiance. When this speech is 
translated into political language, it is found to mean an 
opposition between the man and the State, an aversion to 
government, and an anarchism that dislikes the learning of 
languages because, as Spencer boldly said, the process tends to 
increase the already undue respect for authority. The various 
kinds of knowledge being weighed in the balance of usefulness, 
science is said to prove the heaviest. Health is regarded as of 
supreme importance ; business is then attached to it; and one 
by one, parentage, citizenship, and art, are added as members 
of a chain suspended from the ceiling. As the lower links are 
dependent on those above them, so the various sciences are 
accounted the more valuable the higher the link to which they 
minister. The ideal education would involve complete 
preparation in all, and, as Spencer tells us, the aim of the 
process is complete living, the use of all our faculties to the 
greatest advantage of ourselves and others.” 

Answering some questions of mine, my friend wrote, 
“Spencer does insist upon the shortness of the time that can 
be given to education, but instead of acknowledging the necessary 
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division of labour among members of the community, he thinks 
that each should learn all sciences as far as possible, and failing, 
to fail in those which possess least value for physical existence. 
The bias of his mind is shown when he tells us that many men 
were ruined because they sank a mine for coal below the old 
red sandstone. From their loss he concludes that every one 
should learn geology and depend upon himself for a solution 
of its problems ; though another might argue that the subject 
requires specialists, one of whom ought to have been consulted 
by the directors before sinking the mine. Life would become a 
nightmare if every man was compelled to be his own doctor, 
chemist, schoolmaster, lawyer, and musician. But Spencer is 
ever individualist and blind to human solidarity.” 

Replying to further questioning on my part, my friend said 
that Spencer saw nothing but a developed animal in the human 
being. “He looks into the face of the child; there he sees a 
flat nose, nostrils opening forward, large lips, eyes wide apart ; 
and in those signs he reads a savage who must be raised 
through the ascending stages of civilization. The physical 
world forms the background and tones the atmosphere 
of all Spencer paints so that he can describe the neglect of 
health maxims as physical sin; and he would allow the child 
to suffer the natural consequences of his actions, for he does 
not see that many a life-long habit would be formed before 
nature arose in vengeance. He does not provide for the full 
training of character; his idea of the child’s nature, and his 
insight into its value do not attain the level of the Erasmian ; 
yet in placing the child in a scene larger than the human platform, 
and almost cosmic, his view may lead to grander conceptions. 
But to their honour both humanist and naturalist are at one in 
their appeal for gentleness and in their protest against the 
cruelty which used to blight the nursery, make school a hell, 
and barbarizing the ruling classes, permeate the national life.” 

About that time, my friend kindly sent me a little book, 
entitled the School System of the Talmud. And comparing it 
with the Method of Study by Erasmus, and Spencer’s Education, 
he wrote, “ The little pamphlet by Erasmus contains the liter-ry 
method, with which he set out to humanize Euro,<e ; and 
Spencer's chapters form a vigorous plea for the study of 
nature; but in this booklet, Rabbi Spiers unfolds an ideal as 
humane as that of Erasmus, and as natural as that of Spencer, 
and nobler than either. The Talmud being both the guide of 
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the teacher and the text-book of the pupil, we are able to see the 
form and the matter of Jewish education. As soon as a child 
could lisp, his father gave him his first lesson. It was in Hebrew, 
the national language, and asserted the dignity and the responsi- 
bility of Israel. ‘The Law, which Moses commanded us, is the 
heritage of Jacob’s congregation.’ Soran the first sentence ; and 
the second was the national password, ‘Hear, O Israel, the 
Eternal our God, the Eternal is one.’ At five years of age, and 
for five years, the child was instructed in the Written Law ; then, 
for another five years, he was taught the Oral Law; and its 
commentary required the labour of yet a third five years. The 
Oral Law and the commentary together constitute the Talmud. 
The former division claims to represent the doctrine of great 
Rabbis from the fiftieth year before our era to the middle 
of the second century. Then arose its greatest editor, the great- 
great-grandson of St. Paul’s Gamaliel, Judah, the Prince, 
famous as the ‘ Holy’ for his life, and as ‘ Rabbi, the one Rabbi, 
for his learning. To him, they attribute that most beautiful 
sentence, ‘ The world exists only by the breath of school-children.’ 
The commentary not only explains the Oral Law, but it also 
includes the science and other learning of the time ; and though 
the Talmud is of large proportions, nothing but private 
notes were committed to writing till some time near our 
seventh century.” 

“Erasmus,” continued my friend, “does not lay greater 
emphasis upon clear enunciation and the value of Greek. Into 
Greek alone might the Law be translated, for it was thought no 
other language could faithfully render it. Spencer could not have 
been more careful for the health of his pupils, or more enthusiastic 
for the science of his day. Said one Rabbi, ‘To calculate the 
courses of the stars and a knowledge of geometry are the 
periphery of wisdom.’ Even as to industry, the Jew was as 
insistent as Spencer, and more practical. Rabbi Gamaliel, the 
son of Judah the Prince, said that all study of the Law, unaccom- 
panied by any trade, would become of no effect, except to lead 
into sin. The Rabbis were practical teachers ; Erasmus did not 
like teaching ; Spencer was not a schoolmaster ; and therefore, 
neither Erasmus nor Spencer could be moved with such an 
intelligent compassion for the helplessness of childhood, as that 
which seems to pulse in the very leaves of this book. No elder 
pupil might be struck, lest his sense of honour be wounded, and 
quaintly adds the rule, lest he resist. But all punishment was 
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light, and forbidden in the case of those dull pupils who could 
not profit by it. The teacher, urged the Talmud, should blame 
himself if the pupil could not understand ; it commanded him 
to hold his pupil’s honour as dear as his own ; it would not have 
the school interrupted for the sake of building the Holy Temple ; 
and it extolled such patience as that of Rabbi Prida, who 
repeated a lesson four hundred times, that his pupil might master 
it. But above all, we meet a lovelier spirit than the aristocratic 
pride and exclusiveness of Victorian science and Renascence 
learning. ‘Have regard for the sons of the poor,’ it says. 
‘Thou shouldst teach the poor, from whom proceed know- 
ledge and learning.’ Themen of this ancient book were in deep 
accord with nature and man; and perhaps it was because they 
were near God.” 

Finding that Father Roothaan’s 'Method of Instruction was 
easily attainable, I obtained a copy, and sent it in gratitude for 
my friend’s gift, and emboldened by the tone of his letter. The 
little Latin book, I told him, determined the mode of education 
in many Catholic schools and colleges. It was, indeed, prefaced 
by Roothaan’s letter ; and it had been revised by him about 1830, 
a few years before the Victorian era began ; but it was really due 
to the direction of Aquaviva, who published it about the year 1600, 
near the close of Elizabeth’s reign. Its compilation, arrangement, 
and amendment had for years occupied the attention of 
Jesuits, the most celebrated teachers of the time ; and the work 
breathed the spirit of their leader, the gentle and chivalrous 
Ignatius, one of the master influences among men. 

My friend wrote to thank me, and confessed that he was 
interested in the matter. The title of the Society had no terror 
for him, though one of his college friends, who was an Orangeman 
and a Freemason, had taught some special subject for a while at 
a Jesuit college, and then declared that if there was an Order of 
the same principles and a different name, he would join it. 
Certainly, said my friend, if any body of men could really 
actualize a design, so minute and so comprehensive as that 
which is unfolded in this book, they must be accredited with 
power more than natural or human. 

I had been wondering in what light the Catholic system 
would appear to one who had lived in an alien atmosphere, and, 
for the first time, became acquainted with some of its details. 


' That is, the Ratio Studiorum, which contains the Rules and Methods of the 
Jesuit system in education. 
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“You will not be surprised,” ran the appreciation, “that at once 
I tried to find what this method may lack of the elements 
present in humanism, naturalism, and religious education ; but it 
seems to include the best the others can offer. With Erasmus, 
there is insistence on all that constitutes the ideal of a gentleman, 
kindness, good manners, good taste, distinct enunciation, know- 
ledge of literature, and facility in expression. The power of 
adaptation, which is so remarkable in the method, enables it to 
employ whatever material may be most valued by the age, 
whether it be Renascence classics or Victorian science, and to 
mould it into a means of furthering men’s perfection and God’s 
greater glory. If the Talmud urges the training of the memory, 
and insists that the teacher must explain a matter till the pupil 
understands it, these rules develop the whole method of 
instruction, repetition, and discussion. Neither Spencer nor the 
Talmud can for one moment compare with it in its care for the 
health of the pupils ; and neither Spencer, nor the Talmud, nor 
Erasmus, shows such gentleness or such watchfulness. The 
gravity of a father and the tenderness of a mother are required 
of the master, who himself has received six or seven years of 
religious and intellectual training for his work: ‘ Freely you 
have received, freely give,’ his Rule tells him, in the words of his 
Master; and thus it is possible to receive a more humane 
education than is possible in a public school, and at a fraction of 
the cost.” 

Then he concluded. “There are two aspects of the Catholic 
Church which interest and baffle me. _In the one case, she can 
break down every barrier, national or feudal, and place the son 
of a peasant on the loftiest throne in the world. In the other, 
she offers sacramental help to struggling men, that she may 
enable them to live in communion with the supernatural. Both 
these aspects I find in this little manual ; and if it be really true 
that these Catholic teachers devote equal attention to all their 
pupils, whether sons of labourers or sons of kings ; and if their 
schools are so much purer than those I have unhappily known, 
I would be near a confession that the Finger of God is here.” 


M. N. 











A Prisoner of the Lord. 
FATHER ROBERT DE NOBILI, S.J. 
a 


THERE are many romances in the history of the Church— 
stories that sound like the wildest fiction, until they are 
examined and found to be solid fact attested by grave and 
reverend witnesses, who, apparently, see nothing incredible or 
even very extraordinary in tales of self-renouncing devotion 
that reckons a man’s life as nothing, his work as everything. 
To suffer martyrdom, torture, death—impossible to us, we say, 
as we shrink and cower before the ghastly details of suffering 
joyfully borne. To endure long solitary confinement, with poor 
and insufficient food and hard labour combined, it would drive 
us mad, we say. But to undertake it voluntarily? The world 
calls such folly as that all kinds of bad names, and imputes to 
it motives ranging from pride and sloth through the remaining 
catalogue of the deadly sins; while to regard it as a branch of 
the Apostolate would occur to few people. 

But it did so occur to Father Robert de Nobili, priest of 
the Society of Jesus; and time and place and circumstances 
combining, he lived a prisoner, shut off from men of his own 
race and kind, in an enervating climate, amid alien, often 
antagonistic minds, for forty-five years—a Prisoner of the Lord 
in the fullest sense of the phrase. 

He came of a noble Tuscan family, a nephew of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, and he used his birth as only another weapon in his 
warfare with the powers of darkness. Born in 1577, only 
twenty-five years after the death of St. Francis Xavier, Robert 
de Nobili entered the Jesuit Novitiate at Naples at an early 
age, and was speedily recognized by his master—the historian 
Orlandini—as one cast in the heroic mould. He predicted for 
his pupil that he would do great things for the glory of God in 
India. Doubtless the two often discussed the matter. The 
wonderful doings of St. Francis Xavier and their miraculous 
results must have been very fresh in the minds of his brethren, 
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and throughout Europe there was a great stir and thirst for 
travel and adventure. The Jesuit novice, with the power and 
traditions of his Society behind him and the greater glory of 
God before him, would thrill with the same longing for adventure 
as any other boy, if it were diverted into other channels. When, 
his studies completed, he offered himself for the Indian Mission, 
he was sent to Goa, from thence to Malabar, and finally to 
the scene of his life’s labour in Madura. There, a Portuguese 
mission already existed, but could hardly be said to do more ; 
it had made little or no progress during the fourteen years of 
its foundation. 

Madura is separated in many ways from the rest of India, 
not only by its position in the extreme south of the Peninsula 
and east of the Eastern Ghats, which cut it off from the Malabar 
coast by a barrier 5,000 to 8,000 feet high, but also by the still 
more formidable barriers of race and language. Its people are 
of the old aboriginal black race of India, long since driven into 
this southernmost extremity of the Peninsula before invading 
Aryans from the north-west. With the exception of some of 
the wild hill tribes, these Dravidians gradually accepted the 
religion of their conquerors, and, shut off as they were from 
the rest of the world, became the haughtiest and most caste- 
ridden of Brahmins. As such they scorned and loathed the 
prangui, i.e. casteless Portuguese, as the basest and most 
immoral of men. The Christian virtues of charity, meekness, 
and tolerance, when exhibited to all and sundry, and allied to 
European heedlessness of caste and equal treatment of the 
sexes, scandalized instead of attracting them. They tolerated 
the presence of the missionaries, as they did that of the prangui 
traders, but lumped them all together as beef-eating, wine- 
drinking, pariah-consorting Portuguese, and as such unfit for 
social intercourse. This attitude of mind was not conducive 
to an unprejudiced consideration of the claims of the religion 
offered to them, and it was this attitude that Father de Nobili 
set himself to reverse. “Desperate evils require desperate 
remedies,” and with the full consent of his Superiors he put 
himself into training for the part he meant to play. He had 
first to study the Sanskrit language and literature, and then to 
make himself proficient in the Tamil vernacular; and we are 
not surprised to learn that these studies occupied “ several years.” 
Most men would have found employment for a lifetime in the 
acquisition of the perfection in them that he acquired. 
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During these years neither he nor his fame could be 
entirely hidden ; but all that was known of him was that he 
never touched meat nor wine, and that he never went into the 
street—report said, lest he should sully his eyes by looking upon 
women. Rigid asceticism is always sure of respectful homage, 
if not of imitation, in the mystical East, prone to suspicion of 
the religious teacher who leads an easy and self-indulgent 
existence; and Father de Nobili appealed to these haughty 
Brahmins on another side as well. For, when at last feeling 
himself equipped for his work, he presented himself to a chosen 
few of the numbers whom curiosity had brought to visit and 
inquire, it was as a Roman Rajah, as well as a Swnyassi—or 
penitent who has renounced the world and its enjoyments— 
that he chose to be known. As such the most exclusive of 
Brahmins was more than ready to attend his teaching. As a 
Sunyassi, he could associate only with Brahmins, and these at 
once allowed his claim; he could eat and drink only rice, 
herbs, milk, and water once in the day; and he wore the 
distinctive long robe of yellowish cotton covered with a kind 
of surplice of the same material, a white or red veil on his 
shoulders, a cylindrical cap on his head, and on his feet two 
wooden soles that rested on props two inches high and were 
held on by a peg passing between the great toe and the next 
one. He also wore the caste-mark of the Brahmin—the sacred 
cord—but in this he made a variation and had five threads in 
it instead of three, three of gold and two of silver, and he 
fastened to it a cross. The alteration he explained to be 
symbolical of the doctrine he taught ; the three golden threads 
denoted the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, the two 
silver ones the Body and Soul of the Adorable Human Nature 
of Jesus Christ, and the cross His Death and Passion. This 
was teaching in a form they could understand and appreciate. 
To approach Easterns with a religion denuded of every particle 
of mysticism, to appeal only to the Written Word is to make 
religion for them a matter of sale and barter—the deadliest 
materialism—so much obedience to the Word, so much gain 
in this world or the next. The system has scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of India “ Christians” who are a 
by-word and a shame to their heathen fellows, and a scorn 
and mocking to the Europeans who are responsible for their 
teaching. 

Meanwhile, Father de Nobili had been building a church 
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and a house in the Brahmin quarter of the city, and when all 
was ready he separated from his fellow-missioner, Father 
Gonzales, and buried himself there in solitude and prayer. 
He had already made one convert in the person of the Brahmin 
pundit who had been his instructor in languages; and it now 
became the office of this disciple to keep off visitors at un- 
authorized times. The master was not to be disturbed while 
he was praying, or studying, or meditating on the Divine law. 
Even when the King wished to see him, the answer was that the 
Sunyassi was engaged in prayer and contemplation. In short, 
he lived the life that one of their own holy men would have 
done, with what different ends! His fame spread fast and far ; 
his learning, the purity of his Tamil, his extensive knowledge 
of Hindu poetry, as well as his life of penance were widely 
known and admired, as also the fact that he had bound himself 
by vow to follow this mode of life until his death. Disciples and 
converts came in daily; and some of them led holy lives and 
were credited with power over evil spirits. The Swayassi 
himself healed miraculously, and more than once cured the 
sick by sending to them his reliquary. 

We have a sketch of his day’s work, contained in a letter to 
one of the Society at home, that makes us wonder if he had 
also the power of enlarging the twenty-four hours of an ordinary 
day. First, he says, came the usual exercises of the Society— 
meditation, Holy Mass, self-examination, spiritual reading, the 
Divine Office, &c.; second, the study of Sanskrit and other 
tongues, and of the Vedahs; third, the composition of a large 
Catechism suited to the people; fourth, four instructions to 
different sets of catechumens and Christians; and _ fifth, 
audiences to friends and those desirous to see him. At these 
receptions he sat cross-legged ona dais raised two feet from 
the ground and covered with red cloth, and with a carpet and 
fine mat before him on which his visitors could take up a like 
position as himself. And they came in crowds, even the 
noblest saluting him respectfully as a superior. 

Nevertheless, this secluded life could not escape the tongue 
of calumny and the misrepresentation of the busybody. The 
pagans occasionally attempted to raise persecutions against him 
and his followers, but to these he simply paid no attention 
whatever, and they died a natural death. In Europe great 
questioning and controversy arose as to the legitimacy of his 
unusual methods and the new and hard rule that these would 
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seem to impose upon his Society. In 1623 an appeal was made 
against him to Rome, but Gregory XV., with the evidence of 
thousands of converts as proof of the value of his work, 
pronounced in his favour. Before this he had been reported 
to his uncle, Cardinal Bellarmine, as a renegade to paganism, 
and the Cardinal wrote him a long letter of remonstrance, 
eliciting a reply from Father de Nobili that completely con- 
vinced him of the groundlessness of the charge. The accused 
might well have pointed to the many verses he had composed 
in Tamil in honour of our Blessed Lady as proof of his devoted 
loyalty to her and to the Church of her Son. 

But the one great obstacle that even his zeal was unable to 
overcome was the poverty that obliged him entirely to forego 
his dear ambition to found a college for Brahmins at Madura. 
The Jesuit Mission did not belong to Portugal, and so was 
especially poor, receiving no grant from any Government. 
Four of the missioners managed to subsist on what was meant 
for two, one had a small pension from his family, two others 
were supported by the Rector of a college on the Pearl Coast 
and by a house at Goa, and all occasionally received help from 
the General of the Order. This state of things left but small 
margin for building and endowing a college; but failing 
this, Father de Nobili did what he could to establish his work 
on a permanently effective basis. In 1639, with the consent of 
his Superiors, he completed a system that provided for two 
classes of missioners, one of Brahmin Swzyasszs, subject to the 
rule of the strictest Brahmin caste, by which he had himself 
lived, the other of Pandara-Swamis, who were allowed more 
liberty, in that they could mix with the Sudra caste. Westerns 
are apt to be impatient of caste distinctions as mere matters of 
rank, and to insist upon the equality of all in the sight of God. 
It is of little use to approach Easterns in this spirit, for caste 
has nothing whatever to do with temporal rank ; it is a spiritual 
distinction. An Eastern who has, by any means, lost caste— 
and the loss is as easy a matter as are most spiritual falls —is 
a desperate man. He may throw in his lot with the Christians, 
as he would with any who offered him an asylum from his 
outraged equals, but of the kind of Christian he probably 
becomes, the annals of Indian missions contain only too 
painful evidence. Father de Nobili understood these things. 
He wanted men who were Christians because they believed in 
Christ, not men who were baptized because curiosity or cupidity 
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had led them into a position from which there was no other 
escape. And when he died he left one hundred thousand of his 
kind of convert behind him. 

For forty-five years he lived this life of unceasing penance 
and labour, and then sinking under the toil, the weight of years 
and privation, and nearly blind from poring over strangely 
crabbed and intricate writings, he was sent by his Superiors, 
first to Juffnapatam in North Ceylon, and then to Melapore in 
Tinnevelly, where for five years longer he lived and worked, as 
far as sight and strength would permit, at composing and 
dictating books in the native tongues for the use of his fellow- 
missioners. And then he died, still an exile, eighty years old, 
and blind; but his work lived; and many hundreds and 
thousands of souls could glorify God to all eternity for this 
Prisoner of the Lord. 


GILBERTE TURNER. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“SONS OF THE MORNING.” 
I HAVE indicated that there were times when Lois’s art-life 
bore no traces of her spiritual pain. These traces became 
fewer and fewer, and passed away as “the shaping spirit 
of Imagination” was leading her into something apart from 
what was around her; even into the atmosphere of the Ages 
of Faith. 

One day she wrote a short story with an historical basis; a 
story that gave a beautiful and vivid picture of older English 
life ; a story that had about it the scent of English meadows in 
spring, and the strength of the English oak that is not of the 
forest but alone: and directly she offered it for publication 
it was eagerly taken. 

“They have asked for more,” said Lois; and Katey was 
glad, and said, “ Dear little, good little Oliver Twists!” 

It fitted in well with this that a proposal came from 
Mr. Harvey, a well-known publisher, that Lois should write a 
novel dealing with English life in the Middle Ages. He had 
read this story of hers, he said, and had ventured to suggest 
her entering into what would be to her in some sense a new 
field. She went to see him, as he asked, and he told her that 
he wanted something on a fairly large scale, to show what that 
life really had been. He knew that she had a competent 
knowledge of the period ; and he had been greatly impressed 
by the words of a writer who had won the literary laurels she 
was now winning, about the happiness of life in those days 
(whether we must take this cum grano or not), in which there 
was, in an ordinary way, the relation of craftsman to craft, 
instead of merely that of hands to machinery. 

He knew she could saturate herself with the spirit of the 
time. Attention was being drawn to the work of the old 
English Guilds: this would form a feature of great interest. She 
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would find it easier to do now than had it been suggested before 
the advent of historians with the spirit of fairness and pains- 
taking research, and the determination, tacit or declared, to 
allow no prejudice or even bias to produce histories such as 
those from which our forebears imbibed the vigorous prejudices 
which are already growing incomprehensible to some of their 
descendants. Yes, easier, he said, but of course in a sense much 
more difficult, just because of that raising of the standard of 
research and mental discipline. 

He knew that she was too intimate with the literature of 
earlier times—he had heard of her as a lecturer—to make her 
characters spout “ Wardour Street English.” 

He thought she might find the work a fascinating one: 
there were all sorts of interests about it, such as the romance of 
the knightly ideal; the rise of the merchants; the state of the 
labourers ; the relation between classes ; the treatment of lepers ; 
she might describe the Service held over the lepers as for burial, 
and the solemn pathos of their shutting out. In fact, he dared 
to hope that she would find a large field of interest, and while 
his readers would be so much the richer, she herself would be 
none the poorer—“in any way,” he added, smiling. It was 
well-known that Mr. Harvey paid his authors well, as Lois 
knew. 

It was to Lois a delightful proposal. Mr. Harvey put into 
words so much of what had been in her own thought. And yet 
she hesitated: her hesitation was partly on the ground that 
she being an unbeliever could not fairly represent the time. 
Mr. Harvey over-rode the objection. “I’m _ practically that 
myself, you see, though I go to church to please my wife; but 
I should not scruple to write this if I could. How can it matter? 
What is wanted is the combination of faithfulness to fact, 
accuracy of detail, and fine imagination. All these qualities I 
believe you to have. Surely we should think of novel-writing 
as dramatic work.” 

If Miss Moore chose to lay the scene of a story among 
Buddhists or Mohammedans, she would write as if she looked 
at things from their point of view, would she not, supposing she 
had caught it? Surely, therefore, there could be no insincerity, 
if she were afraid of insincerity, in her writing from the point of 
view of some centuries back. 

“You would have had it yourself, Miss Moore, and so 
should I, if we had been born then, instead of living in these 
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enlightened days when we are all flinging away our pretty little 
beliefs as if they were the playthings we had when we were 
children.” 

Lois’s other ground for hesitation was that she might fail. 
Mr. Harvey over-rode that, too. 

“No, no, Miss Moore. Screw your courage to the sticking- 
place, and you'll not fail.” 

The more she thought about it, the more she seemed drawn 
to it. It would be a continuous piece of work: she felt as if 
she would like to make a longer flight than hitherto; and 
Mr. Harvey’s belief in her was a great courage-giver, as belief 
in man or woman always is. There would be a good deal of 
reading—well, Mr. Harvey said she was welcome to the use of 
any of the books in his library, so that she would not need to 
have too much recourse to the dear, stuffy British Museum 
reading-room ; and this meant that she could be a good deal 
at the cottage. 

“ Now, think over it, and do say yes. You have not resented 
the thought of another person’s choice of subject, I think. If 
you will treat my subject in your own way, you will make it 
yours, and your style is yours, and yours only. Besides it was 
what you had done in this direction that put it into my head to 
propose it.” 

And so it came to be that, while at home she was in an 
atmosphere of negation, or chaotic “ inquiry,” and hearing of all 
kinds of prescriptions for the doctoring of society ; in her study, 
and in the long hours she spent reading and writing among the 
Surrey hills, for she did as much of her work as possible in the 
open air, she was living in the atmosphere of Faith. 

She read much and thought much for the work. She read 
those quiet narratives taken from original sources, which some- 
times seem to move more surely and vitally than the most 
impassioned cries against injustice, the most vivid painting of 
its deeds. In fact, she read history as it has not for so very long 
been in the power of ordinary students to read it ; and she went 
over literature with which she was familiar, and literature she 
had missed or neglected ; and when she had thoroughly steeped 
herself in her subject, she began her work. She felt it was 
going to be good work, and beautiful, and she was glad. 

And the writing of this meant a great rest to Lois: a rest 
from those thoughts that sorely hurt her, and which she could 
banish when she was doing the imaginative work she loved. 
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It was like the rest that one has in a dream. For in dreams 
there are no puzzles ; things happen there which, in recollection, 
seem strange or impossible, but which, as they come to us when 
the body is stilled, are indeed nothing marvellous: they come to 
us, that is all. And so, with something of a dreamer’s freedom 
from wonder, Lois threw herself into the times when people 
breathed the breath of life with the life of the Church: when 
from font to grave there was the love palpable of the Great 
Mother, unsleeping and unslumbering; a love that followed 
them forth in prayer and the Holy Sacrifice, even to their prison 
of hope. Then, all joy, all sorrow, all play, all work, was 
sacramental. 

She knew that work was then no mechanical slavery, but the 
output of creative life, alike to the builders of great church and 
great cathedral, succeeding one another in God's trust, with 
thoughts that curved the arch in broad sweep or narrow; not 
working all alike but all in one spirit, and thus making not 
patchwork but harmony in diversity ; alike in these and in him 
who wrought the perfect carving of flower or knot which no eye 
would see, no mouth speak the praise of. 

She saw how the ordinary parish life centred round the One 
Thing: That which was set forth ever and always in the one 
building ; the building made beautiful with the beauty that 
meant, yes, call it prodigality, if you will, of time, and thought, 
and money: for she knew they did not offer what had cost them 
nothing. She saw how to This One Thing was drawn all life, 
and how all life went forth from it: how in the various Guilds, 
all of them Church societies, not mere “clubs,” all needs were 
met ; needs which, after the overthrow of the whole system, and 
the substitution of a! different ideal of possession for the old 
true one—that of absolute ownership for that of stewardship— 
and the day of State cruelty against State-created pauperism, 
the best and noblest minds are casting about how to satisfy ; 
and must fail to satisfy in any entirety or any permanence, 
until the Lady’s Dowry be restored, and the King have His own 
again. 

Lois saw how those needs were met, and she understood, and 
not as she would have understood the suggestions of a dweller in 
Utopia; for was it not all in the olden time, and were not 
conditions, religious, social, economical, changed, and never to 
go back to what they had been? 


1 See Abbot Gasquet’s Zve of the Reformation. 
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She saw, too, how men and women alike had taken their 
part in the government of their parish, and the responsibility for 
its well-being ; all. beginning with the decencies and claims of 
the Altar. She saw how parishes, poor by comparison with 
others, were yet rich in the possession of a noble church, and 
fair Mass-gear, and all the appurtenances of stately reverence 
of worship; and rich too in the glory of offering and gift, not 
to be taxed as “vain expense,” being indeed the equivalent of 
that precious nard which the arch-coveter would have sold for 
much and given to himself. 

And so Lois’s story grew: a beautiful story with all the 
delight of a great modern socialist poet in the Middle Ages, and 
with that element which alone could interpret them aright, even 
the realization that they were the Ages of Faith. “Sons of the 
Morning,” she would call it, using in a slightly different form the 
title of the poem of which Mr. Rhys had spoken to her. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
HARVEY’S MAGAZINE. 


SHE sent the early chapters “as soon as possible” to Mr. Harvey, 
who saw at once that he had not made a mistake as to Lois’s 
capability of doing what he had wished. He asked if she would 
allow him to use the story in serial form for Harvey's Magazine. 
It would mean a delay in the publication of the volume, but he 
did not think the book would suffer by it. He named what 
seemed to Lois a large sum as what he should like to pay for 
the serial rights. She accepted Mr. Harvey’s offer, but was a 
little startled to receive proofs almost immediately. The editor 
of the magazine, as well as the publisher, had been so impressed 
by the tale in its beginning that they had altered the year’s 
arrangements, and put it on for immediate use. Startled she was, 
as I have said, and a little nervous, too, lest the work should 
not go on as well as it had begun; or lest she should in some 
way or other disappoint her publisher. But Mr. Harvey only 
laughed. 

“And, Mr. Harvey, you won’t mind my asking you—may 
not somebody else be disappointed about their work not coming 
out?” 
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“It’s very nice of you to think of that, Miss Moore, but 
it’s all right. We have seen about that. You look really 
relieved.” 

“TI know that delays are often as bad as disappointments,” 
said Lois. 

“Oh, yes, I’m afraid they are. But, Miss Moore, it has 
struck me that, if you knew of a charming bit of medizvalism 
they have in shire, you would like to go and see it, and 
sharpen the keenness of your conception—which needs no 
sharpening! There! isn’t that a beautiful metaphor? If you 
wanted to buy such things, you should have it cheap.” 

“That's not fair, Mr. Harvey: I can't have this competition 
set up in broad daylight. But, about this charming bit of 





medizvalism ?” 

“Oh, yes—they have spinning-wheels, and hand-looms, and 
all the anti-machinery craze in full flower. And they have, 
what doesn’t exactly fit in with medievalism, you know, perfect 
drainage and modern appliances of all kinds in their little doll’s- 
house. It's really a sentimental sort of business, you know, for 
there’s no use in crying ‘Come back, come back!’ (I believe 
that’s how the guinea-fowls cry, isn’t it? I remember it as a little 
chap in the country.) No, Miss Moore, you can’t go back, as 
I needn't tell you; you can’t fight against the tendencies of the 
age you live in; and we're in the age of mechanical work, 
which has been going on now for some generations. But all the 
same it’s charming, this place I want you to go and see. And 
there's a lot of open-air life, and the people look healthy and 
jolly, and the children are as brown as berries and as sturdy as 
young John Bulls ought to be.” 

“It sounds delightful, Mr. Harvey; I am sure I should like it. 
You know people's imagination often harks back, though their 
intellect cries ‘ Forward.’” 

“Exactly. I was down there with a friend the day they had 
a big function for the opening, or dedication, or something of 
the sort. High Mass and procession ; candles and holy water, 
and all that sort of thing. By the way, my friend walked in 
the procession, and he held his candle crooked, and it was 
guttering like mad over his coat-sleeve. I forgot to say they 
are Roman Catholics. But the whole thing was really impressive, 
and the Bishop’s sermon was very fine ; and I have never seen 
people more delightful than Mr. Egerton and his daughter. She 
is a lovely young woman, and they devote themselves—their 
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money and their lives—to this. Well, Utopia has a great charm, 
even if it zs waterless.” 

“Are you talking of Croyde in 
Lois was deeply interested. 

“Yes ; do you know Croyde?” 

“Oh yes, a little. I have been there. I went years ago for 
a very little while, and I have often wished to go again. I stayed 
with a nice old lady who, strangely enough, had known something 
of my old home; and she and I kept up a correspondence at 
Christmas each year afterwards, until she went to the other side 
of the world. But I must go again and see all the beauty I saw 
before, and the spinnimg wheels in addition. I can describe them 





shire, Mr. Harvey?” 


for you afterwards.” 

“You will find the place grown, I’m afraid—but perhaps you 
don’t want things to remain smal] ?” 

“ That depends.” 

“You are wise in guarding yourself. But do go. I can 
give you an introduction to Miss Egerton—Miss Elisha, I heard 
an old spinning-woman call her, how ever she got such an 
extraordinary name.” 

Lois went to Croyde shortly after this. But before she 
went she carried out an old suggestion of Katey’s long since 
laid aside, and looked up the Egertons of Croyde in County 
Families ; and also the Moores, formerly Egertons. It was as 
she suspected. She could easily trace her relationship with 
Giles Egerton, whose Aeiress, Aloysia, was born—it was the 
same year as the Moore eiress, Lois. It was an old edition 
she consulted; the slip of the statement had been sent in 
proof to Ard Moore when a new edition was coming out, and 
Mrs. Moore had returned it corrected. 

Lois smiled over her heirdom. 

“So we are cousins, Aloysia (she pronounced it Aloy-sia) 
Egerton and I! Cousins, and born in the same year.” 

It was a distant cousinship, and not to be put forward, she 
felt, and her feeling was founded on what in the main was a 
foolish thing. They were Egertons of Croyde—they were 
county people. She was only Lois Moore, who had never had 
any right to be mentioned as heiress. But if positions had been 
reversed, Lois would have gladly claimed kinship with her 
distant cousins. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
KINDRED. 
SHE did not walk four miles this time; there was now a small 
station a little way out of Croyde village. 

She was asking a porter to carry her bag to the hotel— 
taking it for granted that there was an hotel—when a lady came 
up to her. She knew the face at once, the face she had seen 
when she woke that day, so long ago, by the river. 

“ May I ask if you are Miss Moore?” 

“Yes, and you are Miss Egerton?” 

They shook hands. 

“ Mr. Harvey told us you were probably coming down to-day. 
We heard from him only this morning, or we should have 
written to you ; and we thought, as this is the best down train, 
you would be likely to come by it if you came at all. We 
have a pony-trap outside. Jack will take your bag.” She took 
it herself and handed it to Jack, the young porter, who 
marched off with it. 

“Are you going to be good enough to drive me to the 
hotel ?” 

“Oh, no, the hotel may be ‘replete with every modern 
comfort,’ though I could not vouch for that; but we are going 
to take possession of you, if you will kindly allow us. It is 
nice of you to wish to see our work; and father and I want 
you to stay with us, if you won’t mind. We should so much 
like you to come.” 

“Tt is most kind, and I shall be very glad indeed.” 

“You have nothing else? No? Then shall we join father ? 
Miss Moore, you won’t mind father’s not getting out of the 
trap, will you? He isn’t strong, and we don’t like him to do 
more than he need in the way of getting in and out.” 

“Oh, I am sorry But they were at the pony-carriage 
before Lois was aware, and Mr. Egerton was saluting her and 
welcoming her to Croyde. 

“This is father, Miss Moore. Father, Miss Moore knows 
we don’t allow you to jump in and out.” 

“You see I am under obedience, Miss Moore,” said Giles 
Egerton with a smile; a smile that was like his daughter’s, 
Lois thought. 

A short drive brought them to Croyde House; a short 
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drive, but up a_ beautiful beech avenue; an avenue that 
reminded Lois of that beech walk. 

“You live in London, Miss Moore?” 

“Yes, I have lived there for some time; but we have a 
cottage in Surrey, and I often spend days together there. 
I love the country. I am country-born.” 

“So are we. And we love the country too, don’t we, 
father ?” 

“T should think so!” 

Lois remembered the chapel as they passed it. They 
drove round by the gate that opened into the gravelled walk 
leading up to it, and Lois saw the lancet windows on the 
south side. 

Tea was served almost directly. Aloysia said that perhaps 
Miss Moore would like to rest after she had had tea, or would she 
like a stroll ? 

“You won't care about going to the cottages and the office 
till to-morrow ?” 

“TI think I should like best to wait till to-morrow. You 
won't let me interfere with your arrangements, will you, Miss 
Egerton? It is so good of you to bring me here.” 

“You won’t interfere with our arrangements at all. Our 
guests always make themselves at home, and they and we go 
our own way. People who are kind enough to stay some time 
with us look after themselves all the morning, and we meet at 
half-past one for luncheon, and we are together or not, just as it 
suits us all, in the afternoon or evening.” 

“That’s very nice,” said Lois, “especially as you must so 
often have visitors.” 

“We do see a good many. But you are not an ordinary 
visitor, Miss Moore, and you must make any use you like of us 
to-day and to-morrow—for you must not leave us until after 
to-morrow, must she, father ?” 

“We hope Miss Moore will stay, unless it is not convenient 
to her. Miss Moore is very busy, Aloysia, you must not 
forget.” 

“T shall be so glad to stay till Saturday, if I may be sure 
I am not putting you out in any way.” 

“Do stay,” said Aloysia. “You know, Miss Moore, we 
cannot think of you as a stranger, because we are reading 
Harvey's Magazine, and we do care so much for ‘Sons of the 
Morning.’ Please forgive me if I am taking a liberty in saying this.” 
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“Tt’s not a liberty ; and I am very grateful to you. I like 
people to care for what I write. But we have met before, Miss 
Egerton.” 

“TI think so—but I cannot remember. I have had what 
novels call a haunting recollection of having seen you. Do tell 
me where it was.” 

“ Here—in the wood.” 

“Oh, I remember, I remember, quite well. You had fallen 
asleep by the stream, and I disturbed you, did I not? It must 
be several years ago. How many?” 

“Ten.” 

“T am so glad to see you again. Father, do you remember 
how we saw the lady who was asleep, and we were so afraid she 
would get chilled—and so afraid she would think that she was 
being intruded upon—and how at last I went to her?” 

“T remember it quite clearly. But, will you pardon me, 
Miss Moore, if I say I see some likeness between you and my 
daughter? Once or twice since you came, I have been almost 
startled : and then again it seems to go. But it is there.” 

Lois looked at Aloysia. Yes, she was glad to be even a little 
like her: and she said, “I am glad.” 

“Thank you. Soam I.” 

“Lois!” said Mr. Egerton. The guest half started. He 
turned to her. “I was going to say to my daughter that 
perhaps you would like a walk through the woods alone.” 

“You are very, very kind. I shall like nothing better than 
a quiet stroll ; though it would not spoil it to have Miss Egerton’s 
company. IJ daresay you may have noticed that I gave a little 
start just now, and I had better explain that my name is Lois, 
too.” 
“Is it? I have never met any one with that name, except 
this child of mine. Her name is Aloysia, which some call 
Aloy-sia, and some Alicia; and I believe the form of Elisha is 
not an unknown one. My grandmother’s name was Lois, and 
it makes a good short name for Aloysia. Your name is not 
Aloysia, is it?” 

“It is Lois, pure and simple. I haven't even a second 


name.” 

“We wondered what L. stood for,” said Aloysia, “before 
‘Moore,’ in the signature to your story. We mustn’t say too 
much about our liking for that story, must we, father ?” 

“No, but we do like it. And I suppose, Miss Moore, it 
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means all the more to us because we are Catholics, and are so 
glad to see that sort of what I must call, though it sounds 
journalistic, illuminating treatment of the times which you are 
giving.” 

“You know,” said Lois, feeling rather hot, and fearing some 
misunderstanding of her position, “You know, do you not, 
that I am not of your faith ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Harvey said so. But you don't mind staying 
with us, on that ground? You knew what we were, I think?” 

“T did.” 

How absurd it seemed to Lois, that the instant she had said 
this, she seemed to see Mrs. Ross’s look, and hear her say 
gently, “ My dear, why not say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’?” 

And she almost added, “ Yes.” 

Mr. Egerton drew off a signet ring which he was wearing, 
and said, “As your name is Lois, may I show you this?” 
He opened a little valve inside and handed the ring to her.” 

She read the inscription, “Lois Eyre to her troth-love, 
Thomas Egerton, 17—.” Lois stared at the inscription; then 
closed the valve, and examined the ring. Yes, there was the 
pelican in her piety. And what more natural than that Giles 
Egerton should use his family crest, the crest her great-grand- 
father had used? But her ring, her father’s ring, his father’s 
before him: the ring which her father could never have worn, 
nor his father, after the “Moore” had taken the place of 
“Egerton”? It had been kept as, an heirloom merely. She 
thought of that day at the pawnbroker’s ; of the man’s implica- 
tion that there was something wrong in her description of the 
ring; and of Katey’s guess, now, she felt sure, proved right. 

“Thank you,” she said, handing back the ring. “It is very 
interesting.” 

Should she ask some question as to whether the ring was a 
very old one, or offer some commonplace remark that might 
lead to further information? Aloysia saved her the trouble of 
deciding, by saying: “ There is a curious little story connected 
with that ring, Miss Moore. Fancy, a cousin of ours found it at 
a pawnbroker’s! He had seen something in the window he 
thought he should like to buy, and he went in and then saw 
this. There was a story told him about it, which made him 
think he might buy it; though he did not feel sure that the 
story was true; because it is not usual for a gentleman to give 
a seal-ring, a ring with his own crest, you see, to his servant, 
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as the pawnbroker told my cousin had been done. We think 
the ring must have been stolen from my great-grandfather : 
and we were glad to get it back. Father has worn it ever since. 
But, Miss Moore, you look tired; we have been chatting too 
much ; will you rest in your room till dinner, or would you like 
to go out?” 

“T should like to go out, please.” 

Aloysia walked with her to the edge of the wood, and 
left her. Lois spent some time among the pines, and then went 
back to the house. 

She had made up her mind not to tell Aloysia that they 
were cousins ; and never to let her know the story of the ring. 

But both Giles and his daughter had noticed a certain 
abstractedness in Lois’s manner about the ring, and thought 
that some association with that crest might have brought up 
some memory ; probably a painful one. And Aloysia was sure 
that there was a family connection, when her father said, “ My 
great-uncle, Francis Egerton, took the name of Moore, Lois. 
We seem completely to have lost sight of that branch of the 
family ; never to have heard of them in any way, as you know 
when we tried to find some relations for ourselves ; you remember, 
little girl ?” 

She remembered well. 

And so it came to pass that before that evening was over 
they knew that Lois and Aloysia were alike great-grand- 
daughters of the Lois who had given the ring to her troth-love, 
Thomas Egerton. 

And soon some of her story was lying on their hearts. They 
were glad to find their cousin, and grieved also to know, even a 
little, of her wanderings, which she touched on, just because it 
was not possible to help it. 

Aloysia held her hand fast in hers, with the kind of clasp 
that says much. And thenceforth their cousin Lois was part of 
their large and ever larger-growing life of love. 

It was a time for her to remember, those few country days, 
in which she saw so much that sank down into her heart. 
Intensity without feverishness; joy in peace; the current of 
life set Godwards, consciously instead of blindly. She felt 
herself absolutely free, and yet what was around her seemed 
to draw her into its influence, at least to see, if not to taste. It 
was unlike anything she had known before; nothing aggressive, 
nothing obtrusive ; all—how shall I say it?—just as if it came 
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not from compulsion, not from training, but from a natural law ; 
the law by which the sun gives out light and heat, and the trees 
blossom and bear fruit. For this is the supreme and ultimate 
beauty of spiritual life, where no fierce struggle is needed toward 
the Best, for the soul has been drawn to the Best and lives in 
its radiance and reflects it, and gives out its light ever and 
always. The tree bears love and joy and peace, and the other 
fair fruits of the Spirit. The “perpetual dew of God’s blessing” 
is soft and sparkling in the light of His charity upon hearts like 
these. 

And the village—and what Mr. Harvey had called “the 
doll’s-house,”—had the look which we call old-world ; by which 
we mean, I suppose, a certain kind of look which we feel 
to be apart, in some degree at least, from our world of hurry 
and rush, of competition, of mission, of endeavours after repara- 
tion, of stir and sometimes of tempest. She saw the people 
begin their day in the chapel, served on five week-days from 
a town some miles off ; the little children running along happy- 
faced, entering, giving one another holy water, making their 
obeisance, taking their part in the service. She liked to see 
them, with the artist-side of her nature, as she thought. She 
wondered whether the people attended Mass upon compulsion, 
but that thought soon passed away. She had not hitherto 
seen so many English people with such a happy look on 
working-days. She spoke to an old woman, one morning, one 
of those exquisite mornings that drew her out into the freshness 
and beauty: it wanted a good many minutes to Mass-time, 
but the old lady evidently was making for the chapel, carrying 
something tied up in a red handkerchief, and she found she 
came from some distance—no, she did not belong to Croyde; 
she was going on to her day’s work; “but I likes to get my 
Mass to begin the day with.” 

And Lois, delighted all round, artist-side and all, in the 
beautiful spinning and weaving: her eye revelled in the 
bleaching ; the linen wet with pure water, growing whiter and 
whiter in the sun. 

She saw the bales going out to distant places: for there were 
many orders to execute. 

“What kind of people buy the linen?” she asked. 

“We have orders from various kinds; rich people like to 
have the hand-made work, and we do a great deal for churches! 
not only for our own—we have a great many Anglican customers. 
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They seem to care about the principle of the work, very 
much indeed. They often come here. Their clergy are very 
cultivated, and they are much interested in all kinds of 
church work.” 

“ But you don’t do embroidery and that kind of thing?” 

“No, that we send people to our convents for—though we 
do make lace, which is also a convent industry.” 

“It is your own private enterprise, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes. Some of our friends are anxious we should make it 
into a sort of Limited Liability Company ; but we don’t seem 
to take kindly to that. And father has arranged for it to go 
on when he is not here. We have an excellent secretary, and 
he manages things very well under father, and we are not 
afraid for the future. We have arranged for it. Father and 
I are not business people; I suppose that goes without saying, 
but father has good business friends who put before him the 
necessity for the work’s being taken out of the domain of 
charity or even semi-charity, and made to stand on its own 
feet. The work is growing, ] am glad to say; and yet I am 
just a little sorry. It is beautiful that more people should come 
and live in good air and have good surroundings; and yet it’s 
a little sorrowful, too, because things always lose an indefinite 
something when they grow big. Is it not so?” 

Lois heartily assented. 

“ But all the same, I do want as many people as can to take 
advantage of it. We must never dare to let little esthetic or 
even spiritual fads come between us and help, must we?” 

“No, and yet-——— ?” 

“At any rate,” said Aloysia, “we don’t want this to be 
merely a bit of church fancy-work for one generation, and we 
hope it may pay, by-and-by. But, as I daresay you know, there 
are all sorts of economical and social conditions which affect 
these things. We can only do just a little to help to make a 
few lives happier. You know, I think, something of what the 
lives of the poor are in our great cities; and what those who 
work among them have to face. Our priests and nuns, for 
instance. They couldn’t do it without a 

She stopped, remembering Lois’s unfaith, and not wishing 
to obtrude her own faith upon her. But Lois said, “ Finish! 
Please do!” 

“I was going to say without the Faith. But I beg your 


” 








pardon 
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“Please, Aloysia,”—they had agreed to use each other's 
Christian name—“say anything you like. It doesn’t matter ; 
and I like to hear you say what just seems to be part of 


” 


you. 
“We know there are many workers besides our own,” said 


Aloysia, “and we know that there is very much, very much 
more than we know, done, and still more attempted. We must 
be glad, must we not, that people care ?” 

“Oh, yes!” and Lois spoke then of Katey’s work, and of 
how those whom Katey liked to work with were among those 
Aloysia had spoken of as caring. Katey had told her of good 
nuns who worked in the crowded districts of London. ‘Good 
women, no doubt, with old-fashioned views of charity,and mixing 
up religion in it all—but oh, so good, Lois. They think nothing 
of trouble, and worry, and fatigue, and they have no personal 
ambition to be thought philanthropists, you know. They're 
only ‘ Sister.’” 

“Only ‘Sister.’ ‘The same is My sister.’ 

Aloysia told Lois how, by-and-by, Croyde House would 
cease to be a private possession. She told her of her father’s 
state of health: of the progress of his disease, hardly perceptible 
indeed, yet a progress year by year. It was difficult to realize, 
for to outsiders the master of Croyde did not seem to lead 
anything of an invalid life. That this was so was partly owing 
to his own fortitude and patience, partly to the watchful love so 
keen-sighted, so provident, of his child. Whenever the call 
came to Giles, the house and lands would pass to the Church. 
It would have been so in any case, but as the property included 
land which had once belonged to the Priory destroyed long since, 
it was, in his mind, not a gift so much as a piece of restitution. 
Arrangements had been made with the Head of the Order 
which Aloysia hoped to enter at her father’s death, that the 
house should be used by the Sisters of one of his Congrega- 
tions, and they, with their chaplain, would take up the work 
which had been set going, “and that will be right, oh, so right!” 
said Aloysia, with light in her eyes. 

“ And you, Aloysia, will you live here?” 

“If I am accepted I| shall be under obedience, you know, 
and not able to choose where I live.” 

“ Aloysia! Can't you make a bargain with them to let you 
live in your beautiful old home, in the midst of the work you 


began?” 


»”» 
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Aloysia laughed a merry laugh. “Would you like bargains 
to be made in religion?” There was mirth in her face, but 
something else too. 

And Lois marvelled, and in her marvelling there was a sort 
of reverence she had never known before. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FATHER KINGDON OBJECTS. 


IT was arranged that Lois should stay over the Sunday, for the 
Egertons found that she was happy with them, or, at least, 
happier. They knew that there must be desolation in her life: 
how otherwise? And they saw that she liked to see their work, 
and that being in the country meant a great deal to her. Lois 
wanted to see the Sunday there, too, and she thought she 
should like to meet Father Kingdon, who came from a big 
centre of manufactures every Saturday and stayed till Monday. 
No guests were coming this week, which was unusual. She 
was very glad. 

Father Kingdon was one of those whom the Church had won 
from the ranks of those who opposed her with a fierce opposing. 
And like St. Paul who, from breathing out threats, and striving 
to bind the holders of the Faith, thinking to bind the Faith in 
them, had turned to preach what he had once laboured to 
destroy, Father Kingdon had flung himself with all the ardour 
of a man whom the voice of the One he had fought against 
had called; a man to whom the Vision of the One he had 
persecuted had come: and with all the ardour of the much- 
forgiven, into the mission of the priest of God. Nothing could 
discourage him, no difficulties daunt him, no coldness chill 
the passionate warmth of that zeal of his. Day by day, in 
the heart of the great city he offered the Holy Sacrifice; 
and day by day breasted the tide of impiety, comforted the 
needing ones, the sick, the dying ; sought out the wanderers, the 
lapsed, the deniers, and brought them in; brought them in 
with toil and pain and the sweat of agony back to the Shepherd’s 
fold. Tales of sorrow, tales of difficulty, tales of evil, tales of 
struggle, tales of failure, all were poured into his ear; and he 
was faithful. 
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The two days at Croyde were days of real rest to Father 
Kingdon, and joyful refreshment. He had gone there since 
Father Lesley had passed to his reward. The pure air; the 
happy countryside; the simply-living people, the children in 
real childhood, not wit-sharpened by knowledge and experience 
dearly bought ; the animals ; the growing flowers ; the comfort 
of perfectly white linen, and simple food perfectly cooked ; the 
spiritual and intellectual pleasure of the talk with the Egertons 
and their guests ; the music made by one who touched the notes 
as if she loved them for the soul in them; the little gatherings, 
sometimes of children, sometimes of their elders ; the pleasure of 
social meals; the country quiet; the beauty of the chapel, 
where all was in perfect devotional harmony : all this made him 
so happy that he told his Bishop he thought he was too young to 
have what was really luxury, and that he had better ask leave to 
give up the charge to an older man, or one needing rest. In 
fact he advised his Lordship to appoint someone else to this 
Croyde work. The Bishop smiled and told him he could not 
take his advice, sorry as he might be for the inability ; and that 
he should like him to stay where he was. 

And in the kindly eyes, and on the lips that only repressed 
the little comic curve, he read that the Bishop guessed his 
reason. 

“ But, my Lord 

“No, no, Father Kingdon. You may dree some other 
penance—you can easily find one. But you’re not to run away 
from Croyde! I want you to do your town work longer than 
you could do it if Croyde were not alittle tonic for you. And I 
want you for Croyde, too.” 

The tone was decisive, and with all its kindness and its touch 
of pleasantry, it said plainly, “ on your obedience!” 

It was a disappointment to Lois that she saw nothing of 
Father Kingdon, with whom she had hoped to have some talk, at 
least at luncheon time. She had gone to Mass, uninvited, but 
welcome, and expected to see the priest of whose work Aloysia 
had told her so much, and who usually joined the family at the 
later meals. This Sunday he elected to have luncheon alone. 

“No,my dear Miss Egerton. You must forgive me ifI say 
I would rather not see anything of this authoress-cousin of yours. 
I have no fancy for being interviewed like you and Mr. Egerton, 
and perhaps having the whole thing made copy of for the 
pleasure of her infidel friends.” 
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“Father! I did not know you could be 
“So bitter, would you say? _I don’t want to be bitter; but 
don’t you see, Miss Egerton, Miss Moore is making a sort of 
plaything of the Faith? No, not a plaything either, but an 
ornament for herself : something to make her work pretty with.” 

“ And yet, somehow she may find the truth, Father.” 

“ Perhaps, perhaps.” 

“‘ Say a prayer for her, Father.” 

The priest was disappearing. He heard Aloysia, and said : 
“Twill.” But he was angry and sore. He had seen something, 
even a good deal, of copy-makers, and he frankly detested merely 
literary people. 

Aloysia felt grieved at Father Kingdon’s attitude, but there 
was no more to be said. She and her father and Lois had tea 
together in what Aloysia called the study. Mr. Egerton said it 
was an ambitious misnomer, as so little study was ever done 
there, but the name stuck to it, and by no means so undeservedly 
as Giles believed, for he and his daughter spent many an hour 
there in quiet, reading apart or together. And Lois’s last evening 
was spent there too. 


EMILY HICKEY. 
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The [Moral Instruction League. 


IN THE MONTH of last December we called attention to the 
movement for introducing non-theological moral lessons as a 
compulsory subject into all the elementary schools; and 
likewise to the part taken by the newly-formed Moral Instruc- 
tion League in promoting the scheme. Our point was that at 
least these non-theological moral lessons must not be enforced 
in Catholic schools, or withdrawn from the protection of the 
Conscience Clause in any schools. In a friendly and courteous 
article in the Moral Justruction League Quarterly, for January, 
the Secretary of the League has some criticisms on THE MONTH 
article which call for a word of comment. 

First, we allowed that “to a certain extent morality is for all 
of us independent of religion,” inasmuch, namely, as many of 
its dictates are based on the ethical requirements of man’s 
nature as rational and social. We allowed further that we can 
therefore co-operate, independently of our religious beliefs, in 
promoting a certain number of moral objects, as, for instance, 
in helping the poor, or tending the sick, encouraging thrift, 
putting down drunkenness, or cruelty to children, or to animals. 
We can do this because such modes of co-operation do not take 
us beyond the limits within which agreement exists between 
us. But, we insisted, there are other works for moral ends in 
carrying on which we cannot co-operate, at least on the same 
footing, because such action to be satisfactory inevitably 
requires us to overstep the limits of our agreement. And to 
this class belong pre-eminently the teaching and _ training 
of the young; because the whole personality of the teacher 
and the whole personality of the pupil are in this function 
brought into such close contact and intimate relation, that 
it is impossible for the teacher, if he is to do his work 
efficiently, not to draw upon all that is in him of beliefs, 
opinions, ideals, and principles, in forming the mind and 
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character of his pupils,—even as it would be impossible for 
him to speak to them in a voice not his own. To this 
our critic’s reply is that “if we have to wait for such wholesale 
agreement under a uniform system of State education we shall 
have to postpone the moral education of the young sine die.” 
Just so, it is what we feel so strongly ourselves; but what 
follows? Surely this that, in a country divided like ours, a purely 
uniform system of State education cannot be enforced without 
pressing hardly on the consciences of many parents, and hence 
that it is a distinct evil which should not be encouraged, and if 
enforced can be submitted to by such parents only as to a cruel 
wrong—a cruel wrong and also an unnecessary wrong, since it 
would be quite easy to modify the national system on the lines 
of the system at present in force, which establishes an absolute 
uniformity in regard to all secular subjects, but permits a dis- 
tribution of schools according to the religious requirements of 
the parents, and staffs them with teachers of the same faith as 
the children attending them. We wish to treat the subject 
under the aspect of its bearings on the education of our own 
Catholic children; and so will not here raise the question 
whether a purely uniform system of State Education—with moral 
teaching either on the basis of Cowper-Templeism or of non- 
theological moral—can tend to produce adequate moral results ; 
whether in other words such results are calculated to follow 
from a system which tends in the appointment of teachers to 
lay the chief stress on educational qualifications, if not on 
personal relationships, rather than on moral earnestness and 
whole-heartedness. 

The second criticism on our article bears on our contention 
that non-theological moral lessons would have to slur over the 
signification and significance of the term “ought ;” whereas it is 
of the very essence of sound moral teaching to secure that the 
pupils should have a clear and distinct idea on these points, and 
that it should be made to take deep root in the very core of their 
being. To this our critic replies by a reaffirmation of the 
contrary view. “Mr. Gould,” he says, “tells us that, although 
he has given many hundreds of moral lessons to children, on no 
occasion has a child asked him such a question as wy it should 
tell the truth. And this,” adds Mr. Gould, “is the experience of 
teachers generally who have to deal with healthy and normal 
children.” Healthy and normal children, as distinguished from 
children with alert and inquiring minds, are, it is true, in this as 
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in every other department of lessons, apt to take things readily 
on the word of their teachers, without inquiring into the why 
and wherefore. It: is in fact the great obstacle which teachers 
have to overcome, and a teacher’s quality is chiefly shown by 
his success in overcoming it, or, as we say, in opening the minds 
and awakening the interest of the children. And in regard to 
the term “ought” this is particularly true, for the teacher's 
object, as was pointed out in our article, should be to imbue 
his pupils with a sense of od/igation so firm and deep-rooted, 
that it is likely to persist and be operative not only in childhood 
but throughout adult life, and even in the hours of sharp 
temptation. Nor can such a sense be imparted until the 
meaning of obligation is clearly understood, whilst to make it 
so, it is necessary for the teacher to pass beyond the border-line 
of general agreement, and expound the conception of duty just 
as it is in his own mind, both as regards its meaning and as 
regards the intensity with which he holds to it. And here we 
must note that it is incorrect to say that we are all agreed as to 
what is meant by the sense of duty, though we differ as to its 
origin. We differ as to the meaning, for we take the term in 
the literal sense of binding, the Independent Moralists in a meta- 
phorical sense only ; for it is only ina metaphorical sense that 
a man speaks of “owing it to himself,” the literal sense essentially 
involving that there are two distinct wills, one of which binds, 
the other of which is bound, involving too that the will that 
(primarily) binds is in all cases the Creator’s, and the will that is 
bound the creature’s. 

Thirdly, our critic suggests that although his syllabus of 
moral teaching does not include duties to God, it includes 
nothing inimical to these which should need protection by a 
Conscience Clause. But our answer is that it does. We have 
already in the article given our reason for saying so, but we may 
endeavour to make the point clearer by employing a comparison, 
or rather a comparison of comparisons. The idea in the minds of 
the Independent Moralists, as of the advocates of Cowper- 
Templeism, is that our moral and religious teaching in the 
elementary schools may be assimilated to the building of a 
wall. We are all agreed as to (say) the first twelve courses of 
bricks. Let the State then supply this much for all. Those 
who require eighteen courses, or twenty-four courses, can add 
accordingly, at their own expense and in their own schools. 
In our view a better comparison would be with eggs of different 
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sizes and sorts. It is as if the State said to us, you are all 
agreed that you must each have an egg of a certain size and 
sort. I will then supply you each with enough white and yolk 
to make up into a sparrow’s egg, and those who want a thrush’s 
egg or a hen’s egg can add more white and yolk accordingly, 
at their own expense and in their own way. To such a 
suggestion it would of course be replied that it was absurd, 
that there is a generic likeness between the whites and yolks of 
these different eggs, but a specific difference which inter- 
penetrates every part of them. And that is exactly what we 
say about the suggested arrangement for religious or moral 
teaching. It forgets that there is a generic likeness, but a 
specific difference, and one of the most serious moment, between 
their teaching and ours, of the beliefs and duties about which 
in a sense we are agreed. 

Lastly, our critic, whilst half-convinced and not altogether 
unready to concede to us Catholics the protection of the 
Conscience Clause, as against these non-theological moral 
lessons, reminds us that it can only exempt the children from 
attendance at the formal lessons on this subject, whereas the 
teacher may, and must, incidentally impart moral instruction of 
the same kind during the other lessons. He reminds us of this 
fact, as if thinking that we might not have adverted to it. 
Evidently, he does not know that it is the very point on which 
we have been insisting all along, the very basis on which we rest 
our claim for Catholic schools, with Catholic teachers, and refuse 
to be satisfied with anything less. Still, the Conscience Clause, 
though an inadequate protection for those of our children who 
are obliged through circumstances to attend non-Catholic 
schools, is better, a long way better, than no _ protection 


at all. 
a ae 





The Assumption as a Festival of Demeter and Dionysus. 

We have many times in these pages called attention to the 
extravagant speculations of those modern folk-lore professors who 
attempt to find in pagan mythology the full explanation of the 
details of Catholic worship throughout the ages. It is not so much 
the conclusions arrived at, objectionable as these often are, as 
the preposterous affectation of scientific procedure which rouses 
us to active protest. In all the crowd of circle squarers or 
Baconian cryptogram hunters, no more remarkable examples 
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are to be found of the pursuit of an sdée fixe, regardless of 
facts, reason, and logic, than among some of the best accredited 
representatives of the so-called science of folk-lore. If anyone 
should doubt this statement and should care to take up one 
particular example as a sort of test-case, we would commend 
him to a volume of Dr. Rendel Harris with which we have 
recently made acquaintance. We were introduced to it by a 
reference given by Dr.J.G. Frazer, the author of the Golden Bough, 
who, in his discussion of the Assumption feast, tells us that 
Dr. Harris “has distinguished himself by many kindred researches 
in this department of sacred history.”? Dr. Frazer has himself 
of course attained the very highest distinction in the same line. 
But in his supreme disdain for logic or for any sort of coherence 
of thought Dr. Harris fairly out-Herods Herod, and distances all 
his rivals. 

The matter is unfortunately too intricate, and Dr. Harris’ 
remarks too discursive, to be summarized here at all adequately. 
So far as the writer’s conclusions go, we think that they are 
quite unwarranted by his premisses, but there is nothing 
in their own nature which we regard as so exceptionally 
objectionable. It is quite conceivable that a festival 
in honour of our Lady might have taken the place of some 
pagan commemoration of Demeter or Athena. We have not 
a few clear examples of such substitutions, and we know that 
St. Gregory the Great deliberately recommended that barbarous 
peoples should be weaned from their ungodly rites not by the 
entire suppression of pagan feasts, but simply by making the 
feasts Christian. The really astounding part of Dr. Harris’ 
investigation is his procedure. He finds that two Greek 
annotators of the ancient Codex Bezae have added some 
indications of festivals in the margin. Apart from Sundays 
and great solemnities like Christmas and Easter, only three 
saints’ days occur—the Assumption on August 15th, noted 
in a hand of the ninth century, and the feasts of St. Dionysius® 
and St. George, entered without dates in a hand of three 
centuries later. Now Dr. Harris is contending, and in this 
he is possibly quite right, that the Codex Bezae comes from 

1 The Annotators of the Codex Bezae. Cambridge University Press, 1901. 

2 Frazer, Lectures on Kingship, p. 25. 

3 It may be well to remark for the benefit of readers who are unfamiliar with the 
classics that the name of the heathen deity, the Greek counterpart of Bacchus, is 


Dionysus, and that the Christian Saint, whose conversion is recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles (xvii. 34), is St. Dionysius, or in French, St. Denis. 
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Calabria in Southern Italy, not from France. His difficulty 
is that we have no record of any special veneration of 
St. Dionysius in Calabria, but Dr. Harris assures us_ that 
Dionysius must have been highly venerated in Calabria, because 
“the Assumption is to the Greek (and therefore Calabrian) 
churches what the Annunciation is to the Latin,”! and because 
where the Assumption was highly honoured, there St. Dionysius 
must have been highly honoured also. If one asks the reason 
of this second statement, Dr. Harris replies that the writings of 
the pseudo- Dionysius formed the “accepted ecclesiastical, 
authority ” for the legend of our Lady’s Assumption into Heaven 
as we learn from the lessons of the Roman Breviary. Hence 
where the feast itself was much regarded, the maker of the feast 
must also have been in great veneration.” Let us pass over the 
fact that all connection between pseudo-Dionysius and the 
institution of the feast of the Assumption is denied by the best 
critics? and turn to Dr. Harris’ further reasoning. Since pseudo- 
Dionysius is appealed to as the authority for the festival, the 
festival itself, Dr. Harris proceeds, must have originated in 
Athens, of which city St. Dionysius was Bishop. How our 
author proposes to justify this proposition we cannot even 
conjecture, but it is so self-evident to Dr. Harris that he does 
not even think it needful to formulate it in terms, though it is 
an essential link in his argumentation. So far as_ historical 
data go, we are not aware that there is the smallest fragment 
of evidence indicating that the Assumption was kept in Athens 
at an early date, and certainly none is produced in the book 
before us. On the contrary, all the evidence that we possess 
goes to show that this feast of our Lady began to be observed 
in Syria on a day corresponding to the 15th of August as early 
as the middle of the fifth century, and that it was soon 
adopted in Constantinople and thence spread to Western 


1 It would be easy to quote a dozen very early calendars in which while the 
Assumption appears as a great feast, St. Dionysius is not mentioned in any way. 
Indeed, the name of St. Dionysius is hardly ever found in the early calendars at all. 

2 In point of fact the observance of the Assumption as a great feast of our Lady 
throughout the West, has older and better attestations than can be quoted for the 
Annunciation. The Annunciation, for example, is absent from some of the texts of 
the Hieronymian Martyrologium. 

8 The casual allusion in the De Nominidus is probably an interpolation (see the 
references in Lucius, Die Anfange des Heiligenkultus, p. 446, note 4), andis in any 
case of the vaguest character. We can show that the feast of the Assumption was 
observed throughout the greater part of Christendom before we have any evidence of 
pseudo-Dionysius being connected with it, 
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Europe. However, Dr. Harris notes that at Athens the great 
festival of the Panathenza was held about August 13th, and 
that the Thesmophoria, when the mysteries, not of Dionysus, 
but of Demeter and Persephone were celebrated, was held about 
October 3rd, which is the feast of St. Dionysius the Areopagite 
in the Greek Church. At this point Dr. Harris’ reasoning 
becomes, so far as our limited intelligence will serve to unravel 
it, absolutely incoherent ; but his conclusions, at any rate, are 
sufficiently clear. Take, for example, the following passage : 


A connection is thus established in another direction between the 
Dionysius festival and the worship of Demeter, and the hypothesis 
immediately springs to light that the festivals we have been considering 
are substitutes for festivals of the Great Mother and of Dionysus the 
Wine-god. On this hypothesis, the Assumption of the Virgin stands 
for the Assumption of Demeter when she returns to Olympus, and 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite is the ecclesiastical decency for Bacchos, 
Iacchos, and Dionysos. 


It does indeed occur to Dr. Harris as a difficulty that the 
festival of Demeter was in no sense the Panathenza, but the 
Eleusinia, which fell in September. However, he considers that 
this is of no consequence, because the Eleusinia and Panathenza 
were both harvest festivals. For anyone who is still unreasonable 
enough to make any objection, Dr. Harris provides such lucid 
explanations as the following : 


Remember that we are in Athens, and engaged in turning old 
feasts and fasts into new. The first stage of annexation is to take over 
the Parthenon and the Parthenon festival, which naturally fell into the 
lap of the Blessed Virgin, who displaces Athena, and is celebrated on 
her festival. But in the second stage, Demeter and Dionysus are 
replaced; Demeter and her festival are joined to the ancient 
Panathenaic festival, and apparently the Eleusinia are dropped. The 
Thesmophoria are transferred to Dionysius. The festival of the 
Virgin is now the Assumption of the Great Mother, the @eordxos, and 
not the more limited and less interesting festival of Athena. Dionysus 
and Demeter, however, may still be seen side by side at the festival of 
the Thesmophoria, for Dionysius the Areopagite has stationed himself 
close to the Nyoreia, or Jejunium Cereris.' 


Moreover, he adds, as though it were a point which greatly 
strengthened his contention, Dr. Frazer has proved that the 
Assumption is identical with the festival of the Arician Diana 


1 Annotators of the Codex Bezae, p. 97. 
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which was celebrated in Italy on August 13th. One would 
have thought that if the Assumption were the festival of the 
Eleusinian Demeter, it could not at the same time have 
originated as the feast of the Italian Diana. 

To follow out the further ramifications of this incredibly 
rambling and preposterous argument would be impossible 
here. Let us only say in conclusion that we are quite prepared 
to believe that the original choice of August 15th as the date 
for commemorating the “Falling asleep” cof our Blessed Lady 
was not improbably connected with the fact that in Syria the 
prosperous issue of all agricultural operations was in a very 
especial way associated with the benignant patronage of the 
Mother of God. The most characteristic passage is the following 
from the Syriac Tract “The Departure of My Lady Mary from 
this World,” translated by Wright from a MS. of the fifth 
century : 


and the apostles ordered also that there should be a commemoration 
of the blessed one on the 13th (or 15th) of Ab (z.e., August), on account 
of the vines bearing bunches of grapes and on account of the trees 
bearing fruit, that clouds of hail, carrying stones of wrath, might not 
come, and the trees be broken and their fruits and the vines with their 
clusters.! 


Again, in another similar treatise which comes to us through 
the Arabic we are told that “a festival in her honour was 
instituted on the 13th day of the month Ab, which is the day 
of her passing from this world, the day on which the miracles 
were performed, and the time when the fruits of trees are 
ripening.” But exaggerated devotion to the person of the all 
holy Mother of Jesus, without the slightest pagan colouring or 
admixture of obviously heathen themes is conspicuous in all 
this apocryphal literature. The Blessed Virgin is patroness of 
agriculture in much the same way in which at a later period she 
as Star of the Sea became in the West far excellence the 
patroness of mariners. Professor Lucius, who remains just as 
indifferent to Christian tradition as either Dr. Frazer or Dr. Harris, 
but who treats the question with a sobriety in marked contrast 
to their reckless theorizing, has accumulated a considerable 
amount of evidence to justify his conclusion that in Syria, the 
country of its origin, the feast of the Assumption developed out 
of some form of nature festival. But we may note in the first 


1 Journ. Sac. Lit. N.S, vii. 1865, p. 157. 
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place that Dr. Lucius is careful to repudiate the idea that the 
Blessed Virgin has inherited the cultus of any pagan deity in 
particular. And secondly the fact that the Assumption of our 
Lady was honoured upon a nature festival does not prove that 
this was the ultimate origin of the feast, any more than the 
fact that our English harvest celebration of Lammas (Hlaf 
Mass, Loaf Mass) on August Ist, coincides with the feast of 
St. Peter’s Chains, suffices to prove that the feast of St. Peter’s 
Chains was first instituted in Anglo-Saxon England. We 
must be content simply to confess our ignorance of this as of 
many another problem of early Christian history. 
H. T. 





Reviews. 


I.—FATHER MANN’S EARLY MEDIAVAL POPES.! 


FATHER MANN has continued with conscientious industry the 
task which he has set himself in the volumes already favourably 
noticed in these pages. In the two volumes now before us he 
carries the work down from the beginning of the Pontificate of 
Leo III., 795, to that of Stephen VI., 891. They embrace, 
therefore, a most interesting and important period in the history 
of the Papacy, and the names of Leo III., Leo IV., Nicholas L., 
Hadrian II., and John VIIL., stand out as those of some of the 
most illustrious and enlightened men of what we may call the 
century of Charlemagne. By the way, we are at a loss to know 
upon what principle of selection Father Mann, even in the 
headlines of his chapters, accords the title Saint to Leo IV. and 
Nicholas I., but systematically withholds it from Leo III. 
The last-named Pope is one of those whose Office is said by 
the Roman clergy (June 12th), and his name is recited in the 
Martyrologium. The same qualities which marked the first 
instalment of Father Mann’s History are conspicuous also in its 
continuation. He has taken great pains with his subject, he 
has as a rule acquainted himself with the best sources of 
information, and we may most unhesitatingly commend the 
work as furnishing much the most satisfactory account of the 
early medieval Popes which is at the disposal of the ordinary 

1 The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By the Rev. Horace Mann. 
Vols, II. and III. London: Kegan Paul. 1906. 
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English reader. The book ought consequently to find a place 
in every Catholic library of any pretensions, and in schools or 
colleges in which Church history is studied it will be quite 
indispensable. None the less, we cannot entirely commend it 
as a model history. The narrative reads stiffly and discon- 
nectedly, and the author somehow leaves upon us the impression 
of not having quite digested his materials. In this matter 
of literary form the book seems to us to present rather a 
contrast to Mr. Dudden’s volumes on St. Gregory the Great 
which were noticed in these pages a few months back. Still, 
we must not look our gift-horse too closely in the mouth. It 
is a great boon to have at hand such an exposition of the Papal 
policy as is contained in the chapter on St. Nicholas I., with its 
excursus on the Forged Decretals, or in the account of John VIIL., 
which makes such excellent use of Father Lapétre’s brilliant 
monograph. We are glad also to find special attention drawn 
to Mr. Edmund Bishop’s discovery of the Papal letters contained 
in MS. Addit. 8873 at the British Museum which the discoverer 
so generously communicated to Ewald for publication in the 
Neues Archiv. We regret that our limits prevent further 
comment on this excellent work, and we trust that the 
author will pardon us if we conclude with a growl at the 
objectionable practice adopted by publishers of dividing one 
so-called volume into two separately bound parts. When one 
sees four uniform books side by side upon a shelf it is most 
irritating to discover that the third and fourth are labelled, as 
in the present case, Vol. II. and Vol. III. Confusion of refer- 
ences is inevitable. 


2.—THE “GOTHENBURG” TEMPERANCE SYSTEM.! 


The advocates of State legislation in the interest of 
temperance regard with special favour the system devised in 
Norway, and taking its name from the city of Gothenburg, 
where it first attracted the attention of the world at large. 
That the curse of intemperance would be in great measure 
abolished by adopting something of the kind in our own 
country, is an article of faith with many earnest persons who 
labour unweariedly to induce Parliament to legislate accord- 
ingly ; and on this account it is manifestly desirable that the 


1 Licensing and Temperance in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. By Edwin 
A. Pratt. Pp. x. 117. London: John Murray, 1907. 2s. 6d. net. 
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nature and practical working of the system should be thoroughly 
understood amongst us. It is with the view of supplying the 
requisite information that the book before us is written. 

The author, who claims to rank as a life-long abstainer, 
tells us that he has studied the question on the spot, in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, more fully and at greater leisure than 
at least the vast majority of former visitors, English and 
American, who have gone there on the same errand, and he 
supports his conclusions by frequent tables of statistics and 
other detailed evidence. 

He begins with a very clear exposition of the nature of the 
system. Its root-principle is to confine to a certain authorized 
body the sale of the native spirit—known as “branvin” in 
Norway, and “ braendevin” in Sweden—the abnormal consump- 
tion of which, the result of unwise legislation, had become a 
national calamity. The remedy devised was to make the sale 
of this liquor a monopoly, consigned to a “disinterested 
management” company, the philanthropic shareholders in which 
should consent to forego more than five per cent. on their 
invested money, any surplus being assigned to the State for 
national purposes: it being assumed that the origin of evil is 
the greed of private enterprise, each manufacturer or vendor 
being anxious only for his own profits, and that all would be 
well if the trade were left in the hands of the State, “in whose 
wisdom and absolute disinterestedness confidence can alone be 
placed.” 

Mr. Pratt’s investigations have convinced him that such an 
assumption is not borne out by facts. Not only is it that the 
demon of private avarice is by no means exorcised, but officials 
can be no less eager to secure revenue by extending the sale of 
spirits, than are individuals to replenish their own pockets. 
There is, therefore, nothing in the system to check the spread 
of intemperance, and as a matter of fact, he finds it is not 
checked. The only practical step which seems to have been 
taken towards the desired end, is in Denmark, where the 
temperance party has adopted the plan of including amongst 
“temperance drinks,” light beers,—so light as not to pay duty. 
This, coupled with the supply of comfortable and respectable 
“Temperance Homes” (A/oldshjems), where nothing stronger 
is to be had, in which solid refreshments can also be obtained, and 
rooms are available for billiards, meetings, concerts, and private 
theatricals, to which men can bring their wives and daughters, 
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which are open on Sundays as on other days, and till midnight— 
has, we are assured, produced marvellous results, which are 
notably extending. These institutions are, moreover, self- 
supporting, the receipts from all sources “leaving a modest 
balance of profit after defraying all charges.” 

Rightly to estimate the value of Mr. Pratt’s conclusions, his 
book must be carefully studied, and it may be cordially 
recommended to all who are interested—as who is not ?—in the 
vital question with which it deals. 


3.—WAYSIDE SKETCHES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.! 


Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History contains three 
sets of lectures, bearing respectively on three great moments 
in the history of Church Development, “the making of 
the medieval system, the decay of the medizval system, 
and the beginnings of modern Christianity;” and, as 
the Preface tells us, the author has had throughout the general 
idea of illustrating the impracticability of the “appeal to the 
First Six Centuries,” recently suggested as a standard for 
settling the domestic controversies of modern Anglicans. The 
first set of lectures is the best, and gives a pleasing sketch 
of the lives of Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris. But there is throughout the volume a want of 
grasp of the subjects treated, which detracts seriously from its 
value, and is not very worthy of a Regius Professor. Thus, 
whilst acknowledging that belief in the powers of the martyrs, 
and the habit of invoking their intercession, was prevalent in the 
West in the days of Prudentius, he remarks that “in the East 
such language was as yet unknown,” (and), St. Gregory Nazianzen 
“ prays not to the martyrs but to God; not in the name of the 
martyr, but in that of his saintly father and mother.” Can he 
have read this St. Gregory’s oration in praise of St. Basil, or of 
St. Athanasius, or St. Basil’s own on the Forty Martyrs, or 
St. John Chrysostom’s on SS. Bernice and Prosdoce? In the 
essay on Grosseteste, to pass over his implicit reliance on the 
gossip of that ill-natured scandal-monger, Matthew of Paris, 
what are we to think of the claim that, in philosophy, 
Grosseteste was “an idealist and a mystic, very similar in the 


1 Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History. By Canon Bigg, of Oxford. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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general line of his thoughts to our own Bishop Berkeley,” and 
this on the ground that in a letter to Adam Marsh, he says, 
“God is the form of all things”? Could anything be more 
unlikely? And when we turn to the letter in question, it is to 
find that by forma Grosseteste meant forma exemplaris; in other 
words, that God has made all things created after the form or 
pattern supplied by His own nature. In the essay on Wycliffe, 
we may agree that love was not a conspicuous feature in that 
demagogue’s character, but it is strange to find this deduced 
from the absence of the term “love” in an attempted definition 
of the personal constituents in the Trinity—* ‘This God hath 
power to knowe himsilf and to willen himsilf. This power is 
the first persoone, this wisdom is the seconde persoone, and this 
wille is the thridde persoone, and all thes thre ben o God.’ 
Not a word here about love.” 

In the essay on a Kempis, we are told that this spiritual 
writer was a mystic, which is explained to mean that “he 
cannot argue with you; all that he attempts is to show you 


a sight, ... if you can see it and comprehend, well; but 
you must ask no more.” And from such epigrams as “ What 
have we to do with genera and species;” “I had rather 


feel compunction than know its definition,” he gathers that 
a Kempis deprecated the discussions of the scholastics. He 
does not see that 4 Kempis omitted to “argue” with his readers 
on doctrinal questions, because he knew that on these questions 
they were all agreed, and does not see that the scholastic 
doctors would themselves have agreed with 4 Kempis as to the 
relative unimportance of all their subtle and earnest speculations 
by the side of the cultivation of the spiritual life. Two more 
instances may be taken out of many which could be indicated. 
We can imagine that, being Protestant, he takes Jewell to have 
had the best of his controversy with Harding ; but when he 
tells us that “ Jewell was appealing to reason and to history, and 
his adversaries scouted both, (and) Harding merely answered 
that (Jewell) was a blasphemer,” one asks oneself—did the 
Canon even take the trouble to read Harding’s text? Or, again, 
could he, if he had even superficially inspected the text of the 
Bull /neffabilis, which defined the Immaculate Conception, have 
written that this Bull “has no reference to Scripture or to the 
Fathers ” ? 
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4.—SOME PAGES OF FRANCISCAN HISTORY.' 


This booklet will doubtless find and interest many readers, 
more especially amongst the disciples and clients of St. Francis, 
now happily so numerous amongst us. Father Robinson’s 
object is to lay the foundations of a sound and critical study 
of St. Francis, his life and work, to which end he first 
dispassionately examines the sources from which his history 
must be drawn, and then proceeds to discuss the value and 
influence of such studies as those of M. Sabatier and other 
non-Catholic votaries of the poor man of Assisi. While it is 
freely admitted that such extern admirers have obtained for 
the cult of St. Francis an expansion which his Catholic children 
could never have secured, Father Robinson holds, and as we 
think most rightly, that the result of their labours has been to 
place obstacles in the way of a true knowledge of the Saint 
rather than to increase such knowledge,—for the portrait drawn 
of such a man by non-Catholic pens is of necessity quife a 
misleading one, the supernatural element—in which he lived 
and moved—being as far as possible ignored. 


5.—THE MEDIAVAL ENGLISH PARISH.” 


Those who may have heard or read Abbot Gasquet’s 
admirable paper on English home-life in the Middle Ages at 
the last Catholic Truth Conference, will be anxious to make 
acquaintance with this new and important volume, dealing with 
a kindred subject. This is the author’s second contribution to 
the series of “The Antiquary’s Books,” and as might be 
expected from his wide knowledge of first-hand sources of 
information, both printed and manuscript, his work is excellently 
done. It is true that for a book which covers so extensive a 
field, 275 pages of text, or less, may seem to be rather a slender 
allowance, but we can honestly say that all the most important 
aspects of English parish life seem to have been touched upon, 
even though we should often be glad to hear more than the 
writer has told us. For example, just now educational problems 
are in the air, and one turns to the Index to find what Abbot 
Gasquet has to impart about the practice of our forefathers 


1 Some pages of Franciscan History. By Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 3d. 

2 Parish Life in Medieval England. By Abbot Gasquet, D.D. London: 
Methuen, 1906. 
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in this matter. Now, though we do not meet with any 
separate section devoted to schools, still, under the heading, 
“Parish Officials,” we have! a paragraph dealing with the 
schoolmaster, and the important connection which so often 
existed between chantries and the maintenance of some sort of 
grammar school is duly pointed out. A propos, we are tempted 
to suggest that when the institution of chantries is defended 
upon p. 266, a cross-reference might suitably have been 
given to this passage, and also that Mr. A. Leach’s volume 
on English Schools at the Reformation might very properly 
have been included among the list of authorities at the beginning. 
Again, the section on the churchyard, on pp. 66—69, while 
excellent in its kind, might, as it seems to us, have been with 
advantage considerably longer. In some respects, if we may 
believe Professor Baldwin Brown, the churchyard is an even 
more fundamental clement of ecclesiastical organization than 
the parish church, while the differences between the secular 
clergy and the mendicant Orders as regards rights of interment, 
formed an exciting, if not always a quite edifying feature of 
medizval parish history. But the positive information given by 
Abbot Gasquet about the parish church, its fabric and its 
services, about parish finances and amusements, as well as about 
guilds and fraternities, is all made thoroughly attractive and 
interesting, while the pleasant narrative often includes details of 
fact which it would not be easy to meet with elsewhere. In 
particular, the present writer may express his obligation for a 
paragraph upon the evening Sa/ve,? probably, as we have shown 
elsewhere, the foundation-stock of our modern service of 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. We were quite 
unaware that any English example of the Sa/ve could be 
quoted of so early a date as 1353. 

As regards the use of fixed seats in churches, we are inclined 
to think that they must have come into favour somewhat earlier 
than Abbot Gasquet supposes. The terms of the well-known 
passage in Piers Plowman, in which the speaker says of 


himself : 
Among wives and wodewes I am ywoned to sitte 
Yparroked in pewes, 


seems to us to indicate an established custom familiar to all. 

Again, we think that it would be unwise to draw any too 

general inference from the interesting Bury record quoted by 

Abbot Gasquet on p. 162, regarding the hours at which the 
2 Pp. 238, * P. sss. 
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Angelus was rung. The St. Edmund’s book says 4 a.m. and 
9 p.m. in summer, and 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. in winter. But there 
seems to be clear evidence that in some cases the evening 
Angelus was rung as early as four in the afternoon. Finally, 
in taking leave of this excellent volume we may point out that 
many of the illustrations, though taken from books now domiciled 
in England, are not necessarily of English origin. The title- 
page, for example, representing a church in its Lenten array, is 
copied from a Flemish manuscript, and the beautiful series of 
engravings of the sacraments, though derived from blocks which 
were brought to England at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, were originally designed and used for the books of the 
great Paris printer, Antoine Vérard. They are consequently 
hardly to be classed as illustrations of English parochial life. 
May we also suggest that in any future edition two such 
conscientious and thoroughly English books as Father Bridgett’s 
History of the Holy Eucharist, and Mr. Edmund Waterton’s 
Pietas Mariana Britannica, might appropriately be included 
among the list of authorities ? 





6.—ORIGEN.! 

That a champion of the faith like Origen should after his 
death have fallen under the suspicion of heterodoxy, and have 
given his name to a school of heretics, is what one has a 
repugnance to believe ; especially as his personal life was that of 
a saint, whose lessons and encouragements led many to the 
crown of martyrdom, and who himself was a martyr in desire, 
and, but for the final stroke, in deed too. Yet there are 
undoubtedly passages in his works which appear to convict 
him of three serious errors, of an extravagant recourse to 
allegorical interpretation in the exegesis of Holy Scripture, of 
subordinating the Second and Third Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity to the First, and of admitting the possibility of succes- 
sive stages of probation after this life is over. The result has 
been a controversy between his defenders and opponents, a 
controversy which raged violently in the fourth century, and 
again in the sixth century, and which as a subject of speculative 
interest has been often discussed in the modern period. In the last 
half-century several works have been devoted to this discussion, 
to which P. Prat’s Ovigéne is perhaps the latest addition. He 
adopts a neutral attitude towards the conclusions, but by his 


1 La Pensée Chrétienne Textes et Etudes. Origine, Le Théologien et Exégite. 
Par F, Prat, S.J. Paris: Librarie Bloud. 1907. 
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careful analysis and delicate appreciations of Origen’s writings 
has rendered considerable help to those who would vindicate 
not merely Origen’s personal orthodoxy (which cannot reason- 
ably be doubted), but even the underlying orthodoxy of his 
opinions. He has reminded us that this voluminous writer 
is not always consistent with himself in regard to the points 
where he errs, and that one must consider the circumstances 
under which he wrote. He stood at the head of the long 
line of thinkers who have sought to compare together the 
doctrines of the Christian revelation, and those Scripture 
texts which seem to contradict one another, and by harmonizing 
these among themselves, and with the truths of philosophy, to 
elaborate that complete body of doctrine which we call theology. 
It has been an arduous undertaking, and required often a very 
exact conception of the shades of difference, and a very exact 
terminology, and to arrive at the comparatively complete form 
in which we have it now was necessarily a work of ages, in 
which each age made some advances on its forerunners. Take 
as illustrative of this the difficulty of harmonizing the apparent 
contradictions, Three Persons but one Nature in God, Two 
Natures but one Person in Christ, and think of the elaboration 
and apportionment of terms which a successful harmony must 
involve. When this is considered was it not to be expected that 
one, who like Origen, belonged to the earliest stage of this work 
of theological building, should show himself less precise in his 
statements, and less successful in his expositions, than those who 
came after him? Was it not also to be expected that he should 
unconsciously contradict himself at times, through being struck 
at one time with one aspect, at another time with another aspect 
of the same theological puzzle? This is the principle to be 
applied in judging Origen, and P. Prat has given the reader 
plenty of material for applying it, all very skilfully arranged, 
and most valuable for readers who wish to know something of 
the father of theologians, but are bewildered by the prospect 
of mastering the contents of his voluminous writings. 


7.—JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

All who are familiar with Mother Loyola’s First Communion 
will readily understand inat to write the Life of our Blessed 
Saviour for children must have been to her a very congenial 
labour. It is certainly not a task without its difficulties. The 


1 Jesus of Nazareth: The Story of His Life, told to children. By Mother Mary 
Loyola, of the Bar Convent, York. London: Burns and Oates. 1907. 
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need of adhering in many passages to the printed words of the 
Gospel text, the restrictions of space, the sublimity of the subject, 
the necessity of avoiding too discursive explanations even 
while there are many things which have to be cleared up, 
all these conditions impose fetters upon a writer’s inspiration 
and probably explain why so few Lives of Christ, even when 
written for adults, can really be called successful. It seems 
to us that Mother Mary Loyola, considering all the obstacles 
in her path, has done extraordinarily well. The picture left 
upon the mind is a strong and clear one. The appeal is not to 
imagination or to sentiment, but to the heart and understanding 
of her childish auditors. All her effects, if we may so say, are 
obtained by legitimate means, and we believe that the impres- 
sion she may make is one that will wear well, even though it 
may not be quite so electrifying as the emotional excitement 
afforded by some other books of the same class. Cardinal 
Gibbons, who has read the advanced sheets of an American 
edition of the work before us, writes of it in the warmest terms. 
“ My heart was delighted,” he says, “on reading the proof sheets 
of Jesus of Nazareth, by Mother Mary Loyola. The book is 
eminently practical, simple, unctuous, and interesting. In fact, 
no one can read it without loving God more and therefore 
becoming better.” Although, if we may say it without dis- 
respect, we may confess to a private prejudice against the use 
of the word “ unctuous,” which we should prefer to keep for the 
utterances of Mr. Chadband rather than for healthy devotional 
literature like this, still his Eminence’s meaning is plain, and we 
heartily associate ourselves with his commendation. Whether 
young children will find this Life of our Lord attractive enough 
to read it for themselves unaided, we are a little tempted to 
doubt, but we believe that it will interest them thoroughly, if 
their mothers or teachers will read it aloud for them, adding an 
occasional word of explanation. Messrs. Burns and Oates have 
issued the book in a very handsome form, and the numerous 
illustrations are in this case a real embellishment. 





8.—THE DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ARCHAOLOGY.' 


The tenth and eleventh fascicules of Abbot Cabrol’s great 
Dictionary, completing the first volume of 1,638 quarto pages, 
form in some respects the most interesting instalment which 
has yet been issued. They contain the Preface, which is itself 


1 Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Publié par Dom 
Fernand Cabrol. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 1907. 
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an admirable little essay upon the recent progress of research 
in the field of Christian archeology and liturgy, and this 
also provides a compendious but very useful bibliography of the 
most important works lately published in these two depart- 
ments. The body of the two parts now presented to us covers 
the ground from Archimandrite to Azymes. Many of the articles 
are of a most important character, and we greatly regret that the 
pressure upon our space compels us to abstain from comment 
and to be content with a bare enumeration of the principal 
subjects treated. Perhaps the longest article is that on Athens 
(mainly epigraphic), by Dom H. Leclercq, and the same com- 
petent scholar deals among other matters with Avw/e/ (altar), 
Avignon, Aristocratic classes, Autun, Ascia, Arcosolium, &c. Of 
the liturgical articles, which fall to the province of the editor, 
Abbot Cabrol, we may mention especially Advent, Ascension, 
Assumption, and Azymes. For the rest we may note that 
J. Pargoire treats at some length the heading Archimandrite, 
while Dom de Puniet contributes an excellent article on Audes 
Baptismales. 
9.—THE PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH IN FRANCE.! 

In view of the terrible crisis through which our fellow- 
Catholics across the Channel are passing, many of us must be 
wondering what will be the end of it all, and how Catholicism 
is to survive the ordeal amidst a people where its enemies are so 
fiercely in earnest, and its friends appear so lukewarm and 
apathetic. 

To such as desire information as to the true state of things 
this little brochure of Mgr. Batiffol may be warmly recommended. 
He writes in a spirit of confidence, “ Quand il s'agit de l'avenir 
du Catholicisme, on peut affirmer que les pessimistes ont toujours 
tort.” Nevertheless, he looks facts calmly in the face, and does 
not fail to indicate without minimizing the weak spots in our 
armour. The question is considered under three aspects 
—economic, political, religious ; or, How are the clergy to live 
now that their stipends are no longer paid? What hope is 
there from political combinations? What must be done to 
safeguard the faith of the people, which so many influences tend 
to undermine? On this last point, the kernel of the whole, 
Mgr. Batiffol has much to say that is equally applicable to our 
own case, exposed as we are to very similar dangers. He shows 


1 L’avenir prochain du Catholicisme en France. Par Pierre Batiffol. Paris : 
Bloud et Cie. 
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that here is urgent and vital work for all to do, that every sort 
and condition of men must recognize its responsibility and put 
its shoulders to the wheel. But it is probably in regard of 
politics that he will be found most instructive by English 
readers, who are apt to assume that everything goes on every- 
where precisely as amongst ourselves. We are told by 
Mgr. Batiffol that on the contrary we can form no sort of idea as 
to the state of public opinion in France by the result of elections. 
His countrymen, he assures us, do not understand parliamentary 
politics, and never will. They have not, like their German and 
Belgian neighbours, undergone a preliminary training, in the 
struggles of the Reformation or Thirty Years’ War, and accord- 
ingly they shut off politics as something entirely apart, and 
having no connection with anything else, except indeed such 
benefits as the Government in power can bestow or withhold, 
as new roads, railways, or agricultural institutes. For the rest, 


Quelqu’un a écrit—“ Les électeurs de M. de Mun vont a la Messe, 
et aussi ceux de M. Jaurés.” Sans doute, de pareilles formules sont 
excessives, si on les universalise. Mais il est trés vrai que, en maintes 
régions de la France, ott le Catholicisme est encore trés vert, le 
Catholicisme compte parmi les électeurs de la majorité républicaine 
un nombre trés grand de braves gens qui vont a la Messe et 
remplissent leurs devoirs religieux. 

This little volume, costing no more than sixpence, may be 
warmly recommended to all who would understand some 


aspects of the present crisis. 





Publications of the Catholic Truth Society. 

The samples of its work most recently received serve to 
exhibit, at least in some degree, the many-sided activity of the 
“CVS.” 

First, we must place a penny issue of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, with a brief but helpful Introduction from the pen 
of Canon M‘Intyre, of Oscott. To say nothing of fuller and 
more costly editions of separate books, or of works connected 
with Scripture subjects, the Society has now furnished the 
Catholic public with the Four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the Book of Wisdom, in the same cheap 
form as the present publication, and under the same editorship. 

In a neat shilling volume—Conference Papers—we have his 
Grace the Archbishop’s inaugural address, at the opening of 
the Brighton Conference, in September, and the eight papers 
read at its various sessions, followed by the Report and Balance- 
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Sheet of the Society for 1905, with a list of its officers and 
members. Notable as is the work already accomplished, it is 
greatly to be desired that the membership could be multiplied 
tenfold ; and with it the Society's power for good. 

In My Brother's Keeper (1s.) Miss Quinlan, by no means a 
stranger to readers of THE MONTH, endeavours, as the Bishop 
of Salford tells us in the Preface which he furnishes, to rouse 
young Catholics, both ladies and gentlemen, especially ladies, 
to a sense of their duties and responsibilities in regard of the 
submerged residuum in our great cities, which constitutes so 
grave a reproach to our civilization, and presents such an ever- 
growing problem to those responsible for government. It is 
to be hoped that these “vignettes of real life” will, by bringing 
home to many the sad realities of the case, do something to 
remove from Catholics the reproach sometimes brought against 
them, of taking but little interest in social work for the benefit 
of their poorer brethren. 

We have also two more biographies—Nos. xiii. and xiv., in 
the series, Virgin Saints of the Benedictine Order (one penny 
each), viz., Catharine Bar (1614—1698)—“a Benedictine of the 
Blessed Sacrament”; and Princess Louise de Condé (1757— 
1824), aunt of the unfortunate Duc d’Enghien, whose murder 
was the great sorrow of her life, as it is perhaps the blackest 
stain on the memory of Napoleon. 


Short Notices. 

Lichran an Anma, a Gaelic prayer-book, compiled by the 
Hon. R. Erskine, is beyond the competence of a mere Sassenach 
to review. He can only hazard a timid conjecture that its title 
may signify “Garden of the Soul,” and note more assuredly 
that it is very cheap at sixpence, being exceedingly well 
printed, and strongly bound. It is published by Messrs. Sands 
and Co., 21, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, or to quote its own 
title-page: “Sands agus A’ Chuideach, 21, Sraid Anobhair, 
Duneidann.” 

Two Angel Tales, by Father Faber. (Burns and Oates, 
1906. Is.) Father Faber’s Angel Zales are not conventional 
children’s stories, yet, crede experto, they will be found interesting, 
by children. They appeal to that sort of love of mystery, of 
beauty and of goodness which the child possesses, and they 
improve upon acquaintance. In passing, we would advise those 
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who open the book to read it defore they go through the 
pictures. For though these have their merits, some of them do 
not convey any adequate idea of the delicacy and spirituality of 
Father Faber’s conceptions. 

Modern Spain, 1815—1898, by H. Butler Clarke, M.A. Pp. 
xxvi. 510. (Cambridge University Press.) The Cambridge 
Historical Series, edited by G. W. Prothero, Litt. D., of 
which this volume forms an instalment, deals, as is well 
known, with the history of modern Europe, and the 
principal colonies and dependencies of European nations, 
and is intended for the use of those who wish to under- 
stand the nature of existing political institutions. The work 
before us is eminently well fitted for such a purpose, and gives 
in comparatively brief compass a clear and wonderfully complete 
account of the chequered history of the Peninsula since the fall 
of Napoleon, with all its dynastic troubles, revolutions, civil 
wars, and “pronunciamentos.” There are appended a good 
biography and index, as well as a map. 

The Moores of Glynn, by the Rev. J. Guinan (London: 
Washbourne), is an Irish story of priest and people which is 
evidently the result of long personal experience, and presents a 
pleasing picture of the relations between a typical pastor and 
his flock. We cannot but regret, however, that, as in some 
other works of the same character, there should appear so 
implacable a spirit of aversion in regard of the unhappy Saxon, 
whose portrait, whenever he comes on the stage, is drawn in 
the blackest and most forbidding colours. 

Short Sermons, by the Rev. F. P. Hickey, O.S.B., with 
Introduction by the Bishop of Newport. (Washbourne.) A 
volume of sermons by Father Hickey, with commendatory 
introduction from Bishop Hedley, needs no further recommen- 
dation from us. His Lordship, after laying it down that, “To 
be ‘short,’ but not too short, is surely an essential note of 
every profitable sermon,”’—goes on to declare that in his 
judgment, “The sermons in this volume are fair specimens of 
what would really catch the attention and do good.” What 
more need be said ? 

We have spoken elsewhere of Miss Quinlan’s contributions 
to the Catholic Truth Society’s publications. /n the Devil's 
Alley (Art and Book Co., 3s. 6d. net) is another work of the 
same character and with the same object. In addition to 
graphic letter-press it contains illustrations from the author's 
pencil, which forcibly enhance its grim moral. 
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John Mason Neale was a leader in the High Church move- 
ment in the middle of the last century. He was not indeed 
heard much in the pulpit, and altogether his work lay behind the 
scenes rather than on the front of them. This, as Miss Eleanor 
Towle’s Memoir (Longmans) gives us the means of seeing, was 
due to his shy and retiring nature, which caused him to feel at 
home only in his study, or his quiet pilgrimages to places of 
ecclesiastical interest, or his private intercourse with friends 
and disciples. Still, his influence on the movement was 
considerable. He was its hymnologist, particularly through his 
beautiful English renderings of the old liturgical hymns ; he was 
foremost among those who imported for Anglican use some of 
the treasures of Catholic spiritual literature, especially such as 
bore upon the character and meaning of the Divine Office or the 
Mass; he was foremost among those whose minds turned 
towards the Eastern Church as towards a pattern more in 
keeping with Anglican tastes than was to be found in the 
West; he had much to do with kindling that well-meant though 
excessive passion for church restoration; and by his work at 
East Grinstead, in founding and training the East Grinstead 
Sisterhood, he played an important part in introducing the 
religious life into the Anglican Communion. There was a narrow- 
ness and limitation of horizon in his mind and his work, nor in 
his historical and exegetical writings can he be deemed to have 
followed a sound method. But, as one might say of the 
paintings of some early grand master, what he lacked in 
anatomical accuracy he made up for by the brilliancy of his 
colouring, and the success with which he could bring out the 
spiritual idea. It was fitting that a memoir of him should be 
written, and Miss Towle has done her work well, and enabled 
us to catch something of the man himself who shunned the 
world so much. 

St. Catherine of Siena and her Times. By the author of 
Mademoiselle Mori (London, Methuen, 1906). Although this 
book is very pleasantly written, and is most attractively 
illustrated, we cannot speak highly of it from the point of 
view of historical accuracy. It is essentially an oeuvre de 
vulgarisation, and carelessly put together at that. None the 
less, the author treats of St. Catherine very sympathetically, and 
the tone is one which will not give offence to Catholics. It is 
likely, and in some sense deserves, to have a considerable sale. 

Villani’s Chronicle, being selections from the first nine books 
of the Chroniche Fiorentine, translated by Rose E. Selfe, and 
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edited by P. H. Wicksteed (London, Constable, 1906). This 
most useful companion to the study of Dante will be sufficiently 
recommended to most students of the Italian poet by the high 
reputation of its editor. The selection is excellent, and the 
translation, which affects a slightly archaic flavour, reads very 
pleasantly. The marginal references to parallel passages in the 
poems of Dante add greatly to the value of the volume. 

Friend or Foe. By C. M. Home (St. Andrew’s Press, Barnet, 
1906). This is an historical tale of the days of Elizabeth. It 
is thoroughly Catholic in tone, and altogether harmless. The 
author writes with a certain amount of ease, telling a pleasantly 
straightforward story. We confess that we think that the book 
would have been more attractive without the illustrations. 

Mary in the Gospels. By the Very Rev. J. Spencer Northcote 
(London, Burns and Oates). This is a revised and very well 
printed edition of Dr. Northcote’s well-known book, first 
published forty years ago, when religious England was in the 
throes of the controversies excited by Dr. Pusey’s Ezvenicon. We 
cordially recommend these devout and persuasi**~ lectures, and 
congratulate the venerable author on their attractive appearance 


in this second edition. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1907, I.) 

Dionysius the Areopagite in the chapel of the ancient Papal 
Palace. H.Grisar. Ambrosius Catharinus and Ochino. 
F. Lauchert. The Convoking of Councils. C. Kuneller. 
Reviews, &c. 
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The Codex Bezae at Lyons. H. Quentin. A new collection of 
Sermons of St. Cesarius. G. Morin. Studies in Orthodox 
Theology. P. de Meester. Conrad d’Urach, Papal Legate. 
A. Clement. An unknown prologue to the Catholic 
Epistles. D. De Bruyne. Christian Epigraphy. 17. Leclercq. 
Reviews, &c. 
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Hohenlohe’s Impeachment of the Jesuits. O. Pfilf, The 
Heathen Mysteries and the Hellenizing of Christendom. 
Jj. Blitzer. Medizval Population of German cities. 
H.Krose. Italian Metrical Romances down to Pulci’s 
Morgante. A. Baumgartner. Reviews, &c. 





